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CALUMET AND Hecia Copper Mines: AN EPISODE IN 
THE EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MICHIGAN 


By AntTuony S. Wax 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


I 
INTRODUCTION 


HE spell of the gold chase has stirred the hearts and 

dazzled the eyes of strong and adventurous men even from 
the time of King Solomon’s mines, down through the ages 
to the frenzied rush of the Argonauts and the invasion of 
frozen Alaska. The so-called baser metals have been sought 
and found in more prosaic fashion, and their story seems 
relatively bare of romance and hazard. Yet copper, for ex- 
ample, has done more to make this country great and strong 
than all the gold that was ever mined and if one would 
take the trouble to explore the stories of its part in the na- 
tional up-building there would be found much of that pictur- 
esque and pioneer spirit which has marked the trail of the 
gold seeker. 

Little more than half a century has passed since copper was 
the lure that led men to explore more thoroughly a wilder- 
ness aS near home as the upper peninsula of Michigan, and 
to reveal a magnificent storehouse of treasure on the shores 
of Lake Superior. Late into the last century that region was 
considered a hopeless wilderness, fit only for the Indian, the 
fur trader, and the trapper. The pioneer settlers of what was 
then the remote west and a frontier, were not looking for 
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copper. They had neither the means of transportation nor 
manufacture and so they pressed on past the Lake Superior 
country with an indifference that seems amazing in the light 
of future events. 

It had been known for centuries that this region was rich 
in minerals. The hardy Jesuits who were as keen prospectors 
after natural resources as after aboriginal souls, found cop- 
per by the shore of the inland sea that was later called Lake 
Superior. And as early as 1640 a history of America, writ- 
ten in French, declared that “there are in this region mines 
of copper, tin, antimony, and lead.” The Indians at that 
time were mining copper in a crude fashion but even they 
were not the pioneer discoverers. Stone hammers were found 
beside ancient workings whose mounds of earth were topped 
by trees of primeval growth. More remarkable than this, 
hewn wooden props, not wholly decayed, were found sup- 
porting masses of copper mined in a prehistoric age. A peo- 
ple akin to the Indians had discovered and exploited with- 
out the aid of a promotion syndicate or an issue of watered 
stock the earliest American copper mines. It might be of 
interest to note that when Columbus, during his fourth voy- 
age, was visited at the Guanaja Islands by a trading canoe 
of Yucatan the crew, according to Herrara, had “small 
hatchets made of copper.” That the copper from which these 
tools were manufactured came from the ancient mines of 
Lake Superior does not admit of doubt, for although large 
and numerous deposits of copper ore are scattered through 
Central America and southwestern United States there is 
no evidence that the aborigines of these regions had sufficient 
metallurgical knowledge and skill to reduce the ores into re- 
fined copper. 


II 
EARLY EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


The first published account of the existence of copper in 
the vicinity of Lake Superior is to be found in “Lagarde’s 
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Book” which appeared in Paris in 1636. He obtained his infor- 
mation from the Indians and says, referring to the south 
shore of the lake, “There are mines of copper which might 
be profitable if there were inhabitants and workmen who 
would labor faithfully.” This book, it must be remembered, 
was published thirty years before the advent of the Jesuit 
Fathers, Allouez, Mésnard, and Marquette. In a small vol- 
ume of less than 200 pages, published in Paris in 1640 by 
Piérre Boucher, mention is also made of the copper deposits 
in the Lake Superior area. Reports by the French mission- 
aries and early voyageurs make mention of it and in 1666-7 
the Jesuit Relations in a chapter entitled “Journal du Voy- 
age du Pére Claude Allouez dans les Pais des Outaouacs” 
gave details as follows: “There are often found beneath the 
water of this lake, [Superior] which the savages regard as 
a divinity, pieces of copper all formed and of the weight of 
ten and twenty pounds. As the savages are superstitious 
these are kept as presents from the Gods beneath the 
water. ...™ 

So far as is known the first white man to visit the region 
was Réné Mésnard who left Quebec in August 1660 and 
reached the head of Keweenaw Bay in October of the same 
year. Father Claude Allouez was the next to follow, reach- 
ing Lapointe in October 1665, where he established a mission. 
The first map of the region was drawn by Allouez and Mar- 
quette in 1668 and published .in 1672. They named the body 
of water “Lac Tracy ou Superieur.” Baron Le Hontan pub- 
lished a book of travels in Canada in 1688. After describing 
the lake and the people who dwelt upon its shores, he closes 
by saying that “upon it we also find copper mines the metal 
of which is so firm and plentiful that there is not a seventh 
part base from the ore.”* In 1721 F. X. de Charlevoix visited 
Lake Superior and commented in part as follows: “Large 
pieces of copper are found in some places on its banks and 


Po a History of Copper Interests on Southern Shore of Lake Superior, 3. 
Ibid, 11. 
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around some of the islands.’”* After a lapse of over a half a 
century Alexander Henry published a book entitled Travels 
and Adventures in Canada 1760-76. Henry was the earliest 
English traveler who visited the shore of Lake Superior of 
whom we have any account. He was an adventurous gentle- 
man, had escaped the dread fate of others of his party at 
the Mackinaw Massacre; was an Indian captive and carried 
into the region of the Rockies; was a fur trader, and the 
first mine superintendent on the lake. He was also a historian 
and in his book he shows that he visited the remarkable 
Ontonagon Boulder as early as 1765. On the heels of Henry 
came Captain Jonathan Carver who organized a company in 
England to explore for and mine copper in the Lake Superior 
region. By the treaty of peace of 1783 the Upper Peninsula 
became American territory, and as early as 1800 Congress 
passed a resolution for the appointment of an agent “who 
shall be instructed to collect all material information relative 
to the copper mines on the south side of Lake Superior.’”® 
This shows that even at an early date the attention of the 
government had been attracted to the existence of copper 
in the region. In 1819, when Governor Cass applied to Secre- 
tary Calhoun for authority to make his famous expedition 
to the head waters of the Mississippi, he named among other 
reasons the investigation of “Mineral resources” in the “Upper 
Country”. Schoolcraft together with Dr. Douglass Houghton 
hastily passed through the copper country in 1831. Not- 
withstanding the very considerable measure of knowledge 
gathered from all of the above mentioned sources, it must be 
confessed that even at so late a date as 1840, this knowledge 
seems not to have spread far or wide. In the senatorial con- 
sideration of the appropriation for the St. Marie Ship Canal 
in that year Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, contrary to his usual 
policy of the famous American System embodying internal im- 
provements at federal expense, took occasion to speak of the 
construction work as one “conducted beyond the range of the 


‘Utley and Cutcheon, Michigan As a Province, Territory and State, III, 327. 
‘Houghton, Mineral Regions of Lake Superior, 18. 
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most remote settlement in the United States, or in the moon.”® 
Senator Norvel advocated passage of the bill partially on the 
ground that “In the country bordering on the southern shore 
of Lake Superior, copper ore is believed to exist in abun- 
dance.”*? These brief excerpts will serve to show the extent 
of the information of two of the best informed politicians of 
the time. 

It remained for Dr. Houghton, the first state geologist of 
Michigan, to make such careful explorations of the south 
shore of Lake Superior as would clear up the mists of tradition 
and attract the attention of the people of the United States 
and Europe to the new mineral lands of North America. Dr. 
Houghton first visited Lake Superior in 1830 with General 
. Cass, and in the autumn of 1845 on his last expedition for 
the season his frail bark capsized, all on board perishing, 
save one man. The whole country was shocked at the an- 
nouncement of this tragic event and science mourned for one 
of its brightest leaders. At this stage of the discussion of 
the early development of the copper country, it is necessary to 
digress slightly and consider the treaty which Robert Stewart 
made for the United States with the Chippewa Indians in 
the summer of 1842.2 By this document all the country east 
of Fond du Lac, including the islands in Lake Superior, not 
previously acquired, was ceded to the United States. Im- 
mediately after the ratification of this treaty, in fact, at the 
next session of Congress, applications. were made for permits 
to explore and dig for copper ore within the limits of the terri- 
tory thus acquired. Honorable David Henshaw, of Boston, 
was then Secretary of War, and he not only gave these appli- 
cations favorable consideration, but through his influence Bos- 
ton capitalists were enlisted in the prosecution of the first 
mining enterprises, and ever since then Boston has been large- 
ly identified with the development of the Lake Superior cop- 
per resources. That the United States government has not 








*Swineford, History of Copper Interests on Southern Shore of Lake Superior, 


‘Ibid. 
SAgassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, 54. 
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entirely ignored the mining operations in northern Michigan 
is evident on examination of the history of the famous “On- 
tonagon Boulder” a large block of rather rounded native cop- 
per found near the outcrop of the Minnesota lode. It was 
visited and chronicled by Henry in 1765, by Schoolcraft in 
1819 and again in 1822. In 1836 Mr. George Johnstone visited 
this mass of copper and reported that only by superior force 
of arms could it be moved, due to the high veneration in 
which it was held by the Indians. James K. Paul and N. D. 
Miniclier, the first real copper miners after Henry, came and 
took possession of this great copper rock and succeeded in 
moving it to the mouth of the river. At this point, however, 
the government interfered and through Mr. Julius‘Eldred or — 
(Eldredge)? it repayed Paul and Miniclier for their ex- . 
pense of removal thus far, shipped the Ontonagon Boulder to 
Detroit, and finally to the Smithsonian Institute where it rests 
today a noble example of native copper as it once was found 
on the shores of Lake Superior.® The land policy of the general 
government?® was at this time not to sell mineral lands nor 
allow pre-emptions. These lands were not controlled by the gen- 
eral land office but by the War Department hence the prom- 
inence of David Henshaw, Secretary of War. “Permits” as 
they were called were issued in Washington. These permits 
at first covered nine square miles but were finally restricted 
to one square mile. They allowed the recipient to enter 
upon any lands not otherwise claimed. One year was granted 
for exploration and three years more to mine with a privilege 
of two renewals of three years each, making the whole term 
of tenure ten years. The Department required reports to be 
made to the Mineral Agency, giving an account of the mineral 
raised and work performed and a payment to the mineral 
collector at a rate of 20% value. The term of grant or lease 
was presumed to be ample to enable the fortunate holder 
thereof to realize immense gains, such wealth as would lead 


‘Hulbert, Calumet Conglomerate, 35-36. 
Swineford, History of Copper Interests on Southern Shore of Lake Superior, 


22. 
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him to regard as mere bagatelles the mine plant and other 
improvements which would revert to the government at the 
expiration of the permit. Afterwards commissioners ap- 
praised the mineral lands and fixed an average valuation of 
$5.00 per acre on them. Still later all lands were subject to 
pre-emption and could be had for $1.25 an acre. Permits were 
issued in vast numbers and one of the consequences was that 
when owners came to examine their newly acquired prop- 
erties, guaranteed to be rich in copper, they were found to 
be out under the lake or down among the Silurians. A power- 
ful magnifying glass was an indispensible instrument to an 
expert explorer for it took but a few grains of copper to insure 
a “good” vein. These last few remarks should not be mis- 
interpreted for they were rather the exception than the rule. 
To return to the actual development of the lodes described 
by Houghton we have the discovery of the Cliff Mine in 1845. 
An adit was started at the base of the cliff and at 70 feet it 
cut a body of metallic copper, the first “mass” as such oc- 
currences are termed, found by systematic mining in Lake 
Superior region. The .discovery was important because it in- 
dicated that the erratic boulders of metal previously found 
in the region, had their origin in the lodes and not in foreign 
sources. Prospectors early found their way southward from 
the Eagle River district to that of Portage Lake. . The mineral 
riches of that section of the Keweenaw peninsula, now known 
as Calumet, were unsuspected in the ’40’s and it was nearly 
twenty years before they were discovered. However the coun- 
try around Portage Lake was easily accessible and a settlement 
was formed in 1847,'' but the early exploration of this dis- 
trict was not promising because it was directed largely to 
the fissures. The Portage district underwent no serious ex- 
ploration for several years, greater activity being displayed 
in the Eagle River and Ontonagon regions. The copper mines 
of Lake Superior do not differ very much from any or all 
mining districts. Mining for the more valuable metals has 


“Pope, Proceedings, Lake Superior Institute, VII, 18-41. 
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always been speculative in character and always will be to 
the end of time. It is in the very nature of the operations. 
Wherever there is much uncertainty and occasional enormous 
gains in any enterprise there will be found the spirit of 
speculation—if not gambling. One big bonanza like the 
Comstock lode excites whole communities. One big con- 
glomerate mine like the Calumet and Hecla fires the 
imagination of all. The first copper mines of the Lake 
Superior region, as we have seen, were on the veins of the 
Eagle River district, which cut “across” the bedding of the 
trap, amygdaloid, and conglomerate constituting the prevail- 
ing formation. These discoveries were closely followed by 
development of the lodes of “mass” copper in the Ontonagon 
district, e. g. the “Boulder,” where the veins cut the bedded 
series at an acute angle “on the dip”. Subsequently came 
the opening of rich copper deposits in the “amygdaloid” lay- 
ers, such as the great Quincy mine, uncovered in 1847. Finally 
the discovery of a copper-bearing “conglomerate” marked the 
birth of another momentous development. Such was the 
discovery of the Calumet lode by Mr. Edwin J. Hulbert in 
1864. This was long before the discovery of the great de- 
posits in Montana which yielded fabulous wealth for the 
copper kings of Butte, Anaconda, and Helena. Nor has the 
Lake Superior region been besmirched by such a colossal war 
of greed as has befouled Montana politics and made its cop- 
per mines a by-word for stock jobbery and-a gorgeous variety 
of corruption. By contrast this development of the copper 
resources of the Lake Superior region, as typified by the 
famous Calumet and Hecla Mine, is as wholesome and clean a 
story of American commercial success as one can find. 


III 


DISCOVERY OF CALUMET AND HECLA LODE 


The recital of the events connected with the discovery and 
development of the Calumet and Hecla lode forms a story by 
itself. It does credit to the persistence of the discoverer, 
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Edwin J. Hulbert, to the shrewdness of his financial supporter, 
Quincy A. Shaw, and last, but not least, to the administra- 
tive ability and humanitarian efforts of Alexander Agassiz. 
But it is marred by one of those not infrequent misunder- 
standings between men of unlike temperament, resulting in 
a dispute as to whether the man who finds or the man who 
founds a great mine should be the chief beneficiary. Before 
going on with the actual story of the discovery it might be 
well to elucidate certain metallurgical.terms of ‘which Mr. 
Hulbert makes frequent use in his narrative. He says in 
part: “The belt of the Calumet lode may be accepted in 
broad, general terms as being a conglomerate; technically, 
however, it differs from a conglomerate in being a ‘Breccia’, 
the former word is defined by Dana, a competent authority 
on matters of geology and lithology, as being a ‘rock com- 
posed of pebbles cemented together by another mineral sub- 
stance, either calcareous, silicious, or argillaceous.’ The latter 
word ‘Breccia’ he describes as a rock composed of angular frag- 
ments either of the same mineral or of different minerals 
united by cement and presenting a variety of colors.”!? These 
brief descriptions of types of copper may aid in matters of 
technical differentiation. 

Now to return to the affairs of Mr. Hulbert who by pro- 
fession was a surveyor of repute. He had laid out roads, 
mapped lands and even mine workings for at least ten years 
before the discovery of Calumet. He has related how, in 1853, 
he lived in the Eagle River district and became a keen student 
of mining geology under such veterans as W. H. Stevens and 
Samuel W. Hill.’* At that period mining for copper in the 
bedded series was not recognized as promising profit and 
so all work was concentrated upon traverse veins of the dis- 
trict. In 1858 he began the survey of a state road from 
Copper Harbor to Ontonagon and in the course of his work 
he noted a violent deflection of the magnetic needle in section 
23. This put him on the alert for a mineral discovery later. 


~ 2Afulbert, Calumet Conglomerate, 52-53. 
BOntonagon Miner Press, 1893. 
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While making the northern portion of this survey he found 
fragments of a _ brecciated-conglomerate containing copper, 
similar to a “float” encountered by him several years earlier 
on the Eagle River. This particular conglomerate differed 
from any other in the district by being brecciated and it 
was this fact that started him on a long and persistent search. 

In making a final survey for the road from the Cliff to 
Portage Lake, he picked up some fragments of this conglom- 
erate and shortly afterwards discovered a large block of it, 
covered with moss. Not far away he observed a deep de- 
pression which he took to be an ancient pit similar to others 
previously noted elsewhere on the Keweenaw Peninsula. Up- 
on examining the map Hulbert found that this pit was on 
government land, therefore, with all possible haste, he bought 
a tract of 1920 acres in February 1860, so located as to cover 
the ground in which he proposed to explore for copper bear- 
ing breccia-conglomerate. In July 1861 he deeded a three- 
quarter interest in this land to J. W. Clark, Horatio Bige- 
low, and other Boston men. Meanwhile in June 1859 Hul- 
bert, Amose Scott, a workman of the former, and W. H. 
Stevens found the Allouez conglomerate, but due to the thick- 
ness of the soil and the swampy nature of the ground the 
Allouez enterprise failed. The Civil War came, mining ac- 
tivity languished, and nothing was done until 1864 when a 
part of Hulbert’s purchase from the government in 1860 
became the basis for the organization of the Hulbert Mining 
Company in which he had a quarter interest. Partially due 
to the disorganized state of business during the early period 
of the Civil War and due in part to a severe illness, Mr. 
Hulbert remained away from the district until 1862, when 
he returned to complete some survey work at the mines near 
Houghton. In May 1864 he became superintendent of the 
Huron mine. The acceptance of this position by Hulbert 
was a turning point both in his life and in the historical 
narrative of Calumet and Hecla mines. In July 1864 he re- 
visited the site of the conglomerate boulder in the forest and 
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found everything undisturbed..* Having determined to 
search anew and with more system for the long-sought cop- 
per lode, he wrote to Bigelow of the Hulbert Mining Com- 
pany to purchase more land. This was done, the price being 
$35 for each of 200 acres. Immediately thereafter he chose a 
point of attack (the site of what is now Calumet No. 4 shaft) 
and on September 17, 1864 his brother John Hulbert and 
Amose Scott, working under his direction, cut through the 
amygdaloid forniing the hanging-wall into the copper bear- 
ing conglomerate.!® 

Since winter was coming on, work shortly ceased, but the 
first point of attack had been established upon the Calumet 
conglomerate. On September 18, 1864 a detailed report of the 
exploration was sent to Allen S. Weeks, secretary, and a letter 
to the Board of Directors of the Hulbert Company to set off 
from the land in section 18 about one-half, to form another 
company to be called the CALUMET MINING COMPANY of 
MICHIGAN.'® This was promptly effected by vote of the 
stockholders in November of the same year.: A barrel of 
specimen rock was sent to Boston in that month and the stock- 
holders were again asked to form another company, Hulbert 
suggesting the name HECLA. “It should be borne in mind 
that up to this time Hulbert had not made the acquaintance 
of Quincy A. Shaw nor did he, Mr. Shaw, know of the exist- 
ence of either the Hulbert, the Calumet, or the Hecla mining 
companies.”!* In defense of later accusation that Hulbert 
was not the discoverer of Calumet and that it was discovered 
at a later date than stated above, Mr. Hulbert published the 
following statements: “The writer in the Calumet News who 
says that ‘on alighting from the Croghan Stage in the year 
1866 he saw there the first opening of the Calumet belt’ must 
have had with him a good and most hearty lunch and some of 
‘Bourbon County’s best.’’§ 


14Hulbert, Calumet Conglomerate, 132. 

Ibid, 135. 

Rickard, The Copper Mines of Lake Superior, 44. 
“Hulbert, Calumet Conglomerate, 137. 

Ibid, 136. 
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However, in 1865 exploration of the ancient pit (noted long 
before by Hulbert) had proved that it was not a prospect hole, 
nor a pit sfink on a copper lode, but an Indian hiding place or 
cache in which was found a mass of copper unaccompanied 
by tools of any sort such as would suggest former mining. 
Over 50 barrels of copper carbonate were taken out of this 
excavation. In February 1866 the pit was cleaned out and 
en sinking through the floor of it the amygdaloid overlying 
the Calumet lode was penetrated and conglomerate exceedingly 
rich was encountered. The cache, therefore, was close to the 
lode but not exactly on it, being on the hanging-wall side. Of 
this, Mr. George Agassiz says that “By merest coincidence the 
pit happened to be just over what later proved to be a great 
lode of copper rock.”!® Meanwhile in the spring of 1865 Hul- 
bert had gone to Boston and there met Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, 
arranging with him for a loan of $16,800, wherewith to buy 
additional lands. Mr. Hulbert was unable to get possession 
of the land on which the pit was situated, but he gained 
control of Section 23 to the north of the excavation through 
communication with Shaw and negotiations with St. Mary’s 
Canal Mineral Land Company. Thus Hulbert was able to 
lay claim to having selected every acre of mining land held 
by the Calumet and Hecla Company. 

It might be both necessary and proper at this point to 
consider one of the many interesting traditions that have been 
handed down to us concerning the discovery of Calumet and 
Hecla. One version has it that an astute and industrious pig, 
while rooting amid the forests a few miles back from Lake 
Superior turned up the chunk of copper that unearthed this 
hidden mine.” The pig story is plausible enough and has no 
lack of historical confirmation from other sources. In fact it is 
a sort of historical mode or fashion for famous mines to have 
been discovered by an inquisitive pig or a wandering burro 
with an agile hoof. In crediting a pig with the discovery of 


Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of A. Agassiz, 55. 
Paine, Story of A Copper Mine, 306. 
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Calumet and Hecla the tradition has been faithfully observed. 
It can be said of other American corporations that the prop- 
erties were discovered by men and have been managed by pigs 
ever since. Calumet and Hecla has reversed this proceeding. 


IV 
EARLY STRUGGLES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Now to return to the historical development of the mine; 
Hulbert persuaded Mr. Shaw and his Boston friends to pur- 
chase an interest and further options in the Calumet and 
Hecla companies. It was arranged that Messrs. Shaw and 
Hulbert should take the mine on a lease and the latter went 
back to Calumet to develop the property.2!. The rock was at 
first exceedingly rich, and Hulbert seeing such great masses 
of copper tangled in their bed of conglomerate appears to have 
lost his head. He proceeded to quarry out the rock haphaz- 
ardly and, buying a hundred teams of horses, began to haul 
it 138 miles to Hancock. At this point there comes upon the 
scene a most extraordinary and capable man, Alexander 
Agassiz. As a biologist and naturalist he had been managing 
his father’s museum in Cambridge during the latter’s visit to 
Brazil. On his father’s return in the summer of 1866 he 
decided to take a vacation and went to the mine. He was 
much impressed by its probable richness and assumed such an 
active part in the development of the lode that, on his return 
to Boston, he was promptly made treasurer of both the Calu- 
met and Hecla companies. Toward the end of the year mat- 
ters did not look so promising. Hecla was still in the first 
stages of development and it was evident that Hulbert was 
not making Calumet pay. Consequently, the company decided 
to operate Calumet themselves and to close the lease under 
which Hulbert had practically complete control of the mine. 
When the working of the mine was reorganized on this new 
basis Agassiz again went to Michigan, late in December 1866, 


Agassiz, Letters and Recollecticns of Alexander Agassiz, 56. 
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saw a new man A. C. Davis put in charge of Calumet, and 
once more looked over the ground. 

Although operations had been thus far disappointing, Agas- 
siz was most enthusiastic about the future of the property. 
On February 8, 1867 he wrote to his brother-in-law, Henry 
Lee Higginson, as follows: “Now about mining stocks, I 
really don’t know what to say. I have perfect faith in both 
Calumet and Hecla—We must build good roads and equip 
the mine thoroughly—In the present condition of Calumet it 
is capable of producing copper at exactly one-third the price 
of which the most successful mines have been able to work—””” 
Modest as his prophecy was compared to the ultimate success 
of the enterprise, it seems singular that Agassiz should have 
been so optimistic at this time, for only shortly afterwards 
the mines found themselves in serious trouble. That this may 
be better understood a few. words are not out of place as to 
the process used in extracting the metal from the rock on the 
peninsula, which differs somewhat from methods employed 
where copper occurs in the form of an ore or chemical com- 
pound. When rock is brought to the surface it first goes to 
a rock house where it passes through a series of breakers and 
is crushed into small pieces. From here it goes to a mill 
where it is reduced to little particles, after which the whole, 
flooded with water, passes over a series of washing machines 
and other contrivances, where the copper is drawn off, the 
refuse passing out with the water. The entire process depends 
on the principle that, by agitating, the mass of copper will 
sink to the bottom and the lighter, non-copper bearing par- 
ticles will stay on top. There are three principal methods by 
which this pulverization at the mill may be accomplished: by 
a series of rolls—by batteries of small stamps—or by great, 
heavy stamp heads. 

The, hard and tenacious conglomerate of Calumet and Hecla 
was a very different thing to mine from the comparatively soft 
amygdaloid hitherto mined in those parts, and so the best 


2Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 6. 
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mining authorities of the day solemnly declared it could not 
be done with profit. In addition it was discovered that Hul- 
bert had grossly misrepresented the true condition of affairs 
at Calumet, and the venture threatened to end disastrously 
for all concerned. 

At this crisis, the management decided to send Agassiz to 
Michigan to take charge, for he felt convinced that this rich 
deposit of copper could be worked at a profit, and that he 
could do it. Just before he left for Calumet he met Charles 
W. Eliot, then a comparatively unknown young professor at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He said, “Eliot, 
I am going to Michigan for some years as superintendent of 
the Calumet and Hecla mines.”*? Agassiz reached Calumet 
early in March and at once found himself confronted with a 
multitude of difficulties which taxed his strength and ability 
to the utmost. In order to fully appreciate his predicament, 
it must be remembered that Keweenaw Peninsula was then 
less accessible in summer than Point Barrow is today, while 
during the severe winters it was practically cut off from the 
rest of the world. Green Bay was then the terminus of a none 
too well operated railroad and from here it was a long and 
trying sleigh ride of many days to Calumet. Some extracts 
from an official report on the Calumet Mine, written soon after 
his arrival may give some idea of the conditions there: 

“It was found on arrival at the mine that nothing had as 
yet been done towards erecting the mill and what was still 
more disastrous no preparation had been made for connections 
of the different parts of the mine. Nothing was on hand with 
which to build a tramway for the mine and the mill. Mr. 
Hulbert concealed the true state of things and made estimates 
all out of proportion. This course of duplicity in Mr. Hulbert 
is the more inexcusable from the fact that he was a large 
shareholder and it was only with great reluctance that little by 
little the directors felt themselves compelled to lose confidence 
and to question his actions.”’*4 


Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, 61. 
*4Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 9. 
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The Hecla Mine being far less advanced was not in so bad 
a condition, but the opening of the mine appears to have been 
made as stupidly as those on Calumet and the property equally 
mismanaged. There are in existence several old books full 
of the letters that Agassiz wrote to Mr. Shaw during this criti- 
cal period. The pages copied over half a century ago are 
faded, blurred, and often quite undecipherable, but from them 
can be gathered something of the gallant fight of these two 
men as they struggled to keep this desperate venture afloat. 
While Agassiz on his part was endeavoring with insufficient 
means to-start everything afresh, surrounded by incompetent 
and dishonest superintendents who had been running the 
affairs of the mine to their own advantage, Mr. Shaw in 
Boston was confronted with equal if not more trying diffi- 
culties. The mines had already consumed more money than 
had been expected; Mr. Shaw’s affairs were involved; he was 
at the end of his financial resources, pressed by his creditors, 
and loaded with law suits. In the face of all this he was 
straining every nerve to get money to develop the properties. 
As Agassiz wrote long afterward, “If Quin [Mr. Shaw] had 
ever known when he was beaten we should never have puiled the 
thing off.”2> Shortly after his arrival, Agassiz found it neces- 
sary to discharge Hulbert’s brother, John, who had been in 
charge of Hecla. Assuming the management himself he kept 
Davis as his assistant in charge of Calumet. In a letter of 
April 19, 1867 Mr. Agassiz writes to Mr. Shaw as follows: 

“T find that E. J. Hulbert went to Boston fully determined 
to show you what should be done, he was not going to have 
any body here telling him what to do, ‘either he [E. J.] or 
Agassiz would be master’. That is the spirit but not the benefit 
of the company. If anybody wants my place and can do 
better let them have it—The sum of the thing is we cannot 
stop and put things into shape, everything is out of joint here 
and it will take a great deal of money to get them on the right 
track again.”?¢ 


Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, 66. 
Ibid, 67. 
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A letter to Mr. Shaw from Agassiz dated April 30, 1867 
states, “It is frightful to have to spend so much money to get 
in order again. We must once more assess $5 on both or else 
we are gone.”27 

Meanwhile the installment of the machinery in the Calumet 
mill on which all hopes of earning a little money to keep the 
mine working were concentrated, was nearly completed. But 
the tests were not satisfactory. Immediately after this dis- 
tressing news Mr. Shaw made a flying trip to Calumet and a 
plan was decided on. Two Ball stamp heads were ordered for 
the Calumet Mill. The work on the railroad was pushed ahead 
as fast as possible and a mill for Hecla equipped with two 
Ball heads, with a capacity for two more when needed, was 
to be built at Torch Lake. To meet these expenses assess- 
ments were levied on both Calumet and Hecla. These Mr. 
Shaw managed to negotiate successfully. In this he was 
much assisted by Mr. John Simpkins, of New York, who held 
a heavy interest in the mines and furnished large funds for 
the enterprise at the time of its greatest financial depression. 
All these improvements had to be accomplished in a wilder- 
ness, utterly inaccessible to the outside world, so far as sup- 
plies were concerned for at least half the year. In addition, 
Agassiz had no assistants on whom he could place any reliance 
and was compelled to contend against the opposition of the 
entire community who regarded him as an interloper and an 
outsider. His letters are full of these difficulties but through 
it all his spirit was admirable, “Keep up courage and never 
give up, we shall be all right yet.”’8 
_ By the end of September the two Ball stamps were set up 
in the Calumet Mill and a successful trial shed a ray of sun- 
shine on the situation. “It is pleasant éo see the machinery 
go from the start—no hitches, nothing out of the way.””® The 
long cold winter of the Upper Peninsula now set in with a 


“Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
283A gassiz, Letters and Recollections of ‘Alecander Agassiz, 74. 
Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
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suddenness and fierceness characteristic of that region. On 
December 7 Agassiz writes: 

“The railroad is blocked entirely by snow and we cannot 
use locomotive until snowplow is finished. All attempts to 
raise the trestle work are useless, men cannot work out of 
doors in such a gale as has been blowing; thermometer five 
below zero, a regular hurricane most of the time, and about 15” 
of snow badly drifting.’’®° 

Such a climate was an obstacle to be reckoned with. The 
early tests of the mill did not come up to expectations and in 
the middle of March, Agassiz was utterly discouraged and 
almost ready to abandon the enterprise. However, when the 
mill got going smoothly he found that it would stamp nearly 
200 tons a day and his letters took a more cheerful tone. But 
a few days later came a most discouraging accident: “Walls 
surrounding pit for additional heads at Hecla have settled. 
from jarring. Shall be idle the rest of the month.’’4 

After the Hecla mill was repaired both mines at last ran 
smoothly. As the prospects brightened, Agassiz’ letters be- 
came less frequent. He now had a man on whom he could 
rely as assistant, Mr. George Hardie, who had been persuaded 
to leave the neighboring Quincy mine and work into the po- 
sition of superintendent. The Hulberts and others had been 
kindling jealousy and antagonism to Agassiz in certain ele- 
ments of the community. The back waters from the Calumet 
dam flooded some land outside of the company’s property ; this 
the Hulberts took advantage of to make trouble and the affair 
culminated in the cutting of the dam on the night of June 12, 
1868. 

Agassiz writes to Shaw as follows: “I telegraphed you 
today that Calumet dam had been cut and the pond was empty. 
Towards 4 o’clock in the morning the watchman must either 
have been scared off or fallen asleep, I don’t know which yet; 
he ran up to the mine at about 5, seeming out of his head, 


*Tbid, 15. 
Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alerander Agassiz, 83. 
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flung down his revolver and said the Irish had torn down the 
dam and then rushed off into town—. John Hulbert is out 
of the way having left about three days ago and confided his 
dirty work (he was supposed to have been the instigator) to 
a man by the name of Burcher. This is the worst pill we 
have had yet and I am afraid it is a case of assessment now 
for Calumet unless we get plenty of rain at once. I wish I 
could get my hands on John H. or E. J. I should shoot 
either one of them with perfect satisfaction.’ 

Fortunately the damage was only temporary and soon there 
was sufficient water to run the mill. This appears to have 
been the last serious set back that Agassiz had to contend with 
during his life at Calumet. The rest of the summer and early 
fall he spent in improving the organization and getting the 
whole of the mines to run smoothly. In August both mills 
stamped out over 8000 tons of rock. Late in September con- 
ditions were,such that Agassiz felt satisfied to leave Mr. Hardie 
in charge. The long strain was over and the fight successful, 
but at the cost, as it afterwards proved, of his health. 

It must have been with unutterable feelings of relief and 
satisfaction that he left the field of so many single-handed 
contests against what must have often appeared hopeless odds 
and returned once more to the congenial labors of the scholar 
awaiting him at home. He reached Cambridge early in Oc- 
tober 1868 but always afterwards paid a visit to the mines in 
the spring and fall. His travels and scientific expeditions were 
usually so timed as not to interfere with these semi-annual 
visits and more than one voyage of exploration was postponed 
or abandoned owing to an unsatisfactory condition at the 
mine which required his personal attention. 

Such is the story of Mr. Alexander Agassiz’ part in the early 
development of the Calumet and Hecla properties. Now let us 
endeavor to find out what happened to Mr. E. J. Hulbert, the 
discoverer of the conglomerate and selector of every acre of 
mining land held by Calumet and Hecla. Hulbert had per- 


27bid, 84. 
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suaded Mr. Shaw and his friends to purchase a controlling 
interest and further options in his scheme known as the 
Calumet Mine. Later when it became time to take up these 
options, either Hulbert preferred to exchange his Calumet 
holdings for securities of the Huron Mine or else he was com- 
pelled to do so.3* At any rate the Huron Mine soon went to 
pieces. This embittered Hulbert and there was a quarrel with 
Mr. Shaw and the Boston directors. ,.A few years later, as 
Calumet became prosperous Mr. Shaw practically gave Hul- 
bert 1000 shares of Calumet. This fortune Hulbert is said to 
have thrown away on wild-cat speculations. The remaining 
years of his life, however, were spent in ease and comfort, 
thanks to an unusual generosity; for Mr. Shaw, realizing that 
the “fates” had not been over-kind to Hulbert, pensioned him 
handsomely. 


Vv 
INCORPORATION AND PRODUCTION 


On December 15, 1869 Hecla paid its first dividend of $5 
per share and Calumet followed with a like amount on August 
5, 1870. After that neither company, nor the company into 
which they were consolidated, ever passed a dividend or, with 
one exception, borrowed any money until in 1909 notes were 
issued in purchase of stock of various other companies in the 
Lake Superior district. 

Summary of Dividends** paid by Calumet and Hecla, 1912- 
23.35 

In May 1871 the Calumet Mine, the Hecla Mine, the Port- 
land, and the Scott Mining Companies were incorporated into 
the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company. The duration of 
the charter was 30 years and upon its expiration, in 1901, it 
was renewed for an additional 30. Under the laws of the 


27bid, 56; see also Rickard, Copper Mines of Lake Superior, 48. 
“Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 37. 
Also a stock dividend of 700% declared in July, 1923. 
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State of Michigan it can be further renewed with the consent 
of 2/3 of its capital stockholders. 

The company’s original authorized capital stock was $2,000,- 
000, par value consisting of 80,000 shares, par value $25. 
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There was paid upon the original authorized stock the sum of 
$15 per share. On December 30, 1879 by action of the stock- 
holders the stock was increased to $2,500,000 par value con- 
sisting of 100,000 shares at $25 each and the additional 200,000 
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shares were issued to the stockholders, resulting in a tetal 
issue of 100,000 shares with a paid-in value of $12 ner s. ve. 
By resolution of the stockholders, adopted June 4, 1923, the 
capital stock of the company was increased to 800,000 shares 
and the additional 700,000 shares were declared as a stock 
dividend, and in addition the amount of $13 per share re- 
maining unpaid on the original 100,000 shares was declared 
fully paid.*® 

The history of the Calumet and Hecla Mining stock is indeed 
interesting. In Boston one is told how this stock of which a 
few shares were sold for $1000 each in 1907 through the bank- 
ing house of Lee, Higginson & Co. once was hawked around 
the “street” and out in the back woods as low as $1 a share. 
It is truthfully stated that there are instances on record of 
the sale of this stock as low as $.60 per share.** At the close 
of 1865 the stock, then simply Calumet, was held near or at 
$1 per share. With the discovery of the rich vein in 1866 
there was a speedy advance and the price soon rose to $30. 
In spite of the levying of assessments to develop the lode, the 
value of the shares continued to rise, until they touched $75. 
A fall to a “low” of $15 in February 1868 was followed by a 
sharp advance to $85 in December ’69. 

In 1870 it sold at $61 and in 1879 at $295. In 1884 it 
dropped as low as 124 but recovered in the following year 
for a “high” of 225 and from 1885 to 1888 the Calumet and 
Hecla stock was quoted between 200 and 290 a share. Due to 
increasing dividends and profits the price continued to soar 
throughout the decade of the 90’s until in 1901 it reached a 
new “high” of $850. As stated above, a record “high” for all 
times was made by the sale of a few shares of Calumet and 
Hecla at $1000 in 1907. From this time until 1923 the stock 
had a mean yearly “high” of about 500 and a mean yearly 
“low” of about 380. On July 1, 1923 it was quoted at 420 but, 
owing to a 700% stock dividend, was forced down to 43 and 
since then has fluctuated between 35 and 60. In general 


Smith, Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 25. 
“Pinkham, Lake Superior Copper Properties, 44. 
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Cals*met and Hecla has been considered a fair speculation 
sint¥''its increased valuation had always been backed up by 
great mineral resources. Its “high” of 1000 in 1907 is not 
inexplicable if we carefully consider the potentiality of the 
mine at that time. Its fine record of seldom skipping a divi- 
dend, and often declaring extra ones has been an outstanding 
factor in maintaining the high market value of this stock. 
Stock quotations** on Calumet and Hecla, 1865-1928*°. 
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On Sept. 7, 1923, just after declaring its 700% stock divi- 
dend, the aaa of Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 
Ahmeek, Allouez, Centennial, and Osceola Mining Companies 
voted to consolidate and to form a new company under the 
laws of the State of Michigan to be called the Calumet and 








Smith, ¢ Calumet and Hecla Mining Co., 37. 
*Pinkham, Lake Superior Copper Properties, 44-51. 
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Hecla Consolidated Copper Co.*° In this organization we have 
an excellent example of a holding company, since besides 
owning stock in all the above mentioned, it is interested in 
at least 14 other enterprises of which, 9 are copper mining 
institutions, and the remaining 5 are public utilities.44 The 
company owns in fee upwards of 70,000 acres of timber lands 
located in Houghton, Keweenaw, and Ontonagon Counties, 
Michigan. Lumbering is always an auxiliary industry of in- 
tensive mining; for without supporting timbers, shafts could 
not penetrate to the depth of over 6000 ft. such as two of the 
Calumet and Hecla shafts have done up to 1928.42 From the 
above holdings it should not be inferred that Calumet and 
Hecla has tended to drift toward the trust and monopoly side 
of large scale industry. The proof of this statement is self- 
evident if we consider the action of Calumet and Hecla dur- 
ing a noted monopolistic enterprise in the copper mining in- 
dustry. 

This is an appropriate time to consider the relations of 
Calumet and Hecla with the notorious Amalgamated. All 
copper speculative campaigns both in shares and metal have 
been estimated as they approach or recede from the example 
set by Amalgamated, the company which Standard Oil inter- 
ests created to corner the copper market, with the assistance 
of Burrage and Lawson as field marshals of the enterprise. 
The first step was to acquire control of the world’s four largest 
copper mines at that time producing about 15% of all the 
copper and about 1/3 of the production of the United States. 
With this nucleus, Henry H. Rogers, the boldest and coolest 
manipulator the world ever saw, started to get control of the 
copper market. Every other swirl in the speculative market 
looked like a light summer breeze in comparison with the 
cyclone which Amalgamated turned loose. The stock was 
offered at public subscription May 4, 1889 through a Standard 
Oil institution, the National City Bank, in New York. The 
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crue 8 pment and Hecla Mining Co., 39. 
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subscription books. were open just two hours,—10 a. m. till 
noon. In that brief interval of 120 minutes there was $400,- 
000,000 subscribed to a company of only $75,000,000 capital- 
ization. In other words, Amalgamated had received five times 
as much money as it could use or had asked for. 

It is useless to dilate or even barely attempt tracing the 
manipulative years of Amalgamated. It failed to corner the 
copper market and eventually had to recede from the radical 
position it had taken. The ancient and honorable Calumet 
and Hecla which, with the aid of Anaconda, had succeeded in 
puncturing an inflated monopoly attempted by the French Sec- 
retan Syndicate from 1887-99, had again by its aloofness, sealed 
the doom of the great Amalgamated.** In the early part of 1902 
when copper was being sold by the monopolists at ruinous 
prices, Calumet and Hecla was accumulating the metal in- 
stead of selling it. Amalgamated became exhausted and had 
to let-up on its efforts with the result that copper which had 
sold as low as $.1014 a pound now recovered in a little over a 
year to $.15 a pound. Henry Rogers had put up a stiff fight 
but due to the opposition of Calumet and Hecla he had failed. 

The Amalgamated episode in copper speculation lasting from 
the spring of 1899 to that of 1903 is by far the most moving 
one in copper’s manipulative history. It is a vindication of 
both the financial strength and conservative policy of Calumet 
and Hecla, for there is every reason to believe that if Calumet 
had joined the efforts of this monopoly it would have been 
highly successful from the producer’s standpoint, but disas- 
trous to the consumer. And in the nature of things this at- 
tempted monopoly will always remain as a landmark of copper 
speculation—a lighthouse which should send its beacon rays 
across the waters and hereafter warn all manipulative mar- 
iners venturing too closely upon the rocks and reefs where 
lurks death and destruction. 

The Calumet and Hecla Mine has long ago established a 
record for itself in productivity. This is graphically brought 


' “Stoneham, Copper, 18. 
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out if we consider its production in relation to that of the 
rest of Michigan and the entire United States. In 1870 it pro- 
duced more than half the total for Michigan and exactly one- 
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half of the entire copper in the United States. It has always 
retained its high place among the mines of Michigan, but after 


“Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1920-1927. 
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the rich discoveries of copper in the Rockies in the 90’s, lost 
its dominant place in the production of the whole country. 
Of late years reclaimation of the tailings of copper in Torch 
Lake have been a factor in maintaining an increasing rate of 
production. 


VI 
CALUMET POLICY AND LEADERS 


A detailed account of the development of the Calumet and 
Hecla mine, from its comparatively modest beginnings to 
the gigantic enterprise that it afterwards became would swell 
the present paper beyond all reasonable proportions. Until a 
few years before Mr. Shaw’s death in 1908 he and Alexander 
Agassiz had directed the policy of the company, but as the 
former had no training as an engineer, the actual work of 
developing the mine fell to Agassiz. It was always his policy 
to keep the mine opened up, well ahead of the actual work— 
fifteen or twenty years ahead—and when it became certain 
that the lodes contained a vast amount of profitable rock, he 
had the ability to see what the conditions would be years later 
and to prepare for them far in advance. 

Such a policy naturally incurred great expense, for to use 
his own words, he “always spent a dollar and a half if he could 
see three dollars in the future.’*? Most people, however, 
were not farsighted enough to see the three dollars, and there 
was no little criticism of the extravagant management of the 
mine; for example, the installation in 1883 of a 5000 horse- 
power “Superior,” a huge engine for those days, was thought 
at that time a foolish proceeding. It was designed to hoist 
rock from a depth of 4000 ft. which was greatly in excess of 
the needs of the mine at that time. But in 1911 this same 
engine was hoisting rock from a depth of 6000 ft. Still fur- 
ther, it might be added that on one occasion, Agassiz discarded 


“Agassiz, Letters and Recollections of Alexander Agassiz, 86. 
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some extremely expensive machinery, because, while it was 
being made, he had discovered a more economical method and 
realized that this action would prove far wiser in the end. 
It was always his aim to duplicate machinery, “to guard 
stockholders against disasters incident to a mining company’s 
work.’*® This quotation, taken from an annual report, char- 
acteristically continues, “nothing else could have insured our 
employees the steady work which they have enjoyed since the 
opening of the mine, a more parsimonious policy would have 
entailed many delays.” 

Contrary to the general practice of the day, but supported 
by Mr. E. D. Leavitt, his mechanical engineer, Agassiz installed 
the most expensive hoisting engine in order to save fuel. At 
the time this was not generally regarded as the most economi- 
cal method; but in recent years, experts have conceded that 
such engines justify their expense. These are but a few ex- 
amples where, in economy and efficiency, the methods employed 
by Calumet and Hecla have been far in advance of the times 
and partially aid in accounting for the extraordinary success 
of the company. It is conceivable that a less far-sighted policy 
might possibly have enabled the company to have made even 
greater returns in the past. Agassiz, however, was building 
not only for future years, but for the future generations, and 
less enlightened methods would never have enabled the com- 
pany to handle so economically today such vast quantities of 
lower grade rock as it is hoisting from the deeper levels of the 
mine. 

_ The spirit of broad humanity with which Agassiz cared for 
the welfare of some 50,000 souls clustered about the mine, de- 
serves special notice. Ever mindful of: the comfort and well be- 
ing of his employees, his genuine interest in the community, and 
the intelligent measures he adopted for its prosperity, resulted 
in a model settlement. The cordial relations he established 
between employer and employee might well serve as an object 
lesson of what may be accomplished when the workman is 
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treated with understanding, sympathy, justice, and intelligent 
consideration. Agassiz made it his personal interest to see 
that the men were well-housed, and provided with the best of 
schools, hospitals, libraries, bathhouses, and churches. Above 
all he established provision for prompt and fair attention to 
all complaints. Some years ago the Governor of Michigan, 
in speaking of the labor conditions in a State, said that there 
was one man who had done more than all others for humane 
and reasonable conditions of life among that State’s working 
people—Alexander Agassiz. 

The policy inaugurated by Agassiz has been maintained by 
his successors and should give food for thought to all inter- 
ested in the “melting pot” problem, as every good American 
should and must be. Calumet is a community peopled by 
foreigners who are alleged to have poured into this country, 
prior to rigid immigration restrictions, at a rate too fast for 
absorption. They are called a menace to our institutions, and 
agitators declare that Americanism will be submerged by ¢his 
swelling tide. Calumet and Hecla, originally founded and 
” financed by New Englanders, has solved its immigration prob- 
lem. Its miners and their families are treated as human 
beings, and they are sufficiently good Americans to put to 
shame the spirit and achievements of many a community which 
boasts of its native stock. The company has no complaint to 
make on the score of lack of efficiency among its employees, 
because they are given a fair chance to live decently and 
make their communities clean and prosperous. It has gone 
about the business of assimilating a foreign population by 
methods which do not seem to have occurred to the Chicago 
packers. 

In 1901 Mr. James MacNaughton, a product of the younger 
generation which had grown up at Calumet, was made general 
manager. This proved a most fortunate appointment, his 
executive ability and power to handle men enabling him to 
assume much that had formerly fallen on Agassiz’ shoulders. 
A-new generation was growing up in the Boston office, where 
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another Quincy A. Shaw and Agassiz’ youngest son, George, 
were working into the management and relieving the president 
of many details. The story of James MacNaughton is one of 
those miracles that happen in this “Land of Opportunity”. 
He was born in Ontario sixty-one years ago and at an early 
. age left home to hustle for himself. At twelve years old he 
was a water-boy on the Calumet and Hecla docks. Between 
working hours he managed to continue his education until 
he was fourteen. Then he became a switch tender, and a year 
later was a stationary engineer earning two dollars a day, and 
saving half of it toward an education. 

At nineteen he put himself through Oberlin College and had 
hopes of becoming a mining engineer. By working during 
summer vacations, he was able to take a two-year course at 
the University of Michigan and after graduation he was placed 
in the Boston office of the Calumet and Hecla Company. In 
the company he slowly fought his way to the top and in 1901 
was made superintendent, a worthy successor to Agassiz.*® 
Without cutting wages, overworking his men, or curtailing any 
of the company’s many philanthropic enterprises, MacNaugh- 
ton began to tighten up the administration for better ef- 
ficiency. He has saved millions of dollars for the sharehold- 
ers, and what his ability has amounted to may be perceived 
in the statement that he has cut the cost of mining and milling 
the ore almost in half. The great Calumet and Hecla Com- 
pany, working the richest and one of the most productive 
mines in America, if not in the whole world, has been fortu- 
nate, in that its control was entrusted to men like Agassiz 
and MacNaughton, whose regard for justice and honor was 
stronger than their greed for gold. They have always endeav- 
ored to treat their employees not merely justly, but with kind- 
ness and generosity. 


t “Paine, The Story of a Copper Mine, 312. 
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VII 
THE MICHIGAN COPPER STRIKE OF 1913 


Before beginning the story, of this great strike and its rela- 
tion to Calumet and Hecla it might be well to quote from the 
recordings of a visitor of the mining region in 1907. “There 
are no labor unions among the miners of the Calumet region. 
The miners say that they do not need them. They are satisfied 
with their wages, and their living conditions and they prefer 
to work the entiie year to being on a strike for higher wages.”*® 
This statement is entirely in accord with the other facts taken 
from the history of Calumet and Hecla which all go to prove 
that the mine has had a minimum of labor difficulties due to 
its well founded doctrines of fair play and honest apprecia- 
tion of the mutual bonds between capital and labor. 

The radical change on the part of mining labor can be traced 
to an organization of mine workers known as the Western 


Federation of Miners founded at Butte in May, 1893- In the 
preamble of its constitution it boldly states: 


1) That there is a class struggle and this eerie is caused 
by economic conditions. 

2) That the producer is exploited of the wealth he pro- 
duces. 
That the struggle will continue until the producer is 
recognized as the sole master of his product. 

That the working class can and must achieve its eman- 
cipation. . 

That the industrial union and concerted action are 
methods of attaining this end. 

This end may be realized by legislation, conciliation, 
joint agreements, or strikes.*! 


During 1908 communications were sent to the headquarters 
of the Western Federation of Miners in Denver asking for 
organizers to be sent to the copper districts of Michigan and 
so, among others, Union No. 203 Copper, was organized at 


“hid, 313. 
510). S. Dept. of Labor, Michigan District Copper Strike, 35-36. 
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Calumet in November, 1908. The Western Federation of 
Miners was never recognized by any of the copper mining 
companies in Michigan. Some of the members, dissatisfied 
with their working conditions, began in 1912 to agitate the 
question of making demands on the companies for improved 
-working conditions and of striking, if necessary, to secure 
these demands. Their organization was not complete and for 
prudential reasons the general officers of the federation in 
Denver endeavored to restrain them from hasty action.®? 

On July 23, 1913, the strike began; the principal cause of 
which was dissatisfaction with regard to wages, hours of labor, 
and the use of the one-man drill. None of the managers re- 
plied to the communications sent by the Federation in con- 
nection with its proposal “to sell its labor collectively,” since 
by so doing they considered that the position of the Western 
Federation of Miners would be strengthened. During the first 
two days of the strike there was much rioting, occasioned by 
members of the Federation attempting to prevent non-union 
men and scabs from going to work. These were the most ser- 
ious causes of violence during the strike and no attempt was 
ever made by the strikers to damage property. Before 1913 there 
had been but few strikes in the Michigan copper district and 
no general strike that had involved all of the mines. Indeed 
until very recently most of the mines had operated on the 
“open-shop” principle. After the arrival of troops on July 
25, the strike was very quiet for two weeks. The three daily 
papers published in English in‘ Houghton County, maintain- 
ing that labor conditions in the district were better than in 
any other, asserted that there was no good reason for the 
existing dissatisfaction, and taking the cue of the mine owners, 
roundly condemned the Western Federation of Miners as a 
lawless organization. 

The officials of the Calumet and Hecla Company had always 
asserted that they would give a hearing to employees either 
individually or through committees.°* General Manager Mac- 


~ 87bid, 9-11. 
Ibid, 46. 
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Naughton received a committee of non-union men but refused 
to grant any of their requests. He said that they had asked 
for more even than the Federation and that if he yielded on 
any point that organization would claim that it had won a 
victory. During the week of August 8 many former Calumet 
and Hecla employees signed registration blanks provided by 
the company and thus signified not only that they desired to 
return to work without gaining the demands of the Federation 
but that they were not and had not been in favor of the pres- 
ent strike, which was started largely by outsiders, many faith- 
ful employees being forced to join the Western Federation 
under various threats of violence. Within a week work was 
resumed by many of the men in the mines of the Calumet and 
Hecla Company. In September mining was being carried on 
by the three largest companies,—Copper Range Consolidated, 
Quincy, and Calumet and Hecla. By the end of that month 
the production in the latter mine was stated by company offi- 
cials to be forty per cent the normal output, but union leaders 
alleged that this statement was much exaggerated. During 
October many strike-breakers were brought in by the Calumet 
and Hecla Company. Some of these men came from western 
points but most of them were from Chicago. Upwards of 1300 
men had been brought into the district by October, 1913. In 
the case of Calumet and Hecla from 80 to 85% of its employ- 
ees had returned and were at that time engaged in their 
several occupations.™* 

The law of Michigan which provided for the settlement of 
strikes by a state board of arbitration, Act 228, Public Laws 
of 1889, was repealed by the legislature of 1911. The mining 
companies having refused to acknowledge the Federation, it 
was useless for that organization to ask the managers for a 
conference to arrange terms of arbitration. Two propositions, 
made by the Governor of Michigan and the U. S. Department 
of Labor, were accepted by the Federation but were flatly 
refused by the mine managers. All propositions for arbitra- 


Ibid, 65. 
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tion were rejected on the grounds that they, the owners, would 
not deal with the Western Federation of Miners for the reason, 
the managers asserted, that it was a lawless organization. 
They even went so far as to claim that there would have been 
no strike if their employees had not been incited by agitators 
from Denver. The reply of the mine managers, dated Sep- 
tember 20, 1913, refusing to accept the proposition of arbi- 
tration as proposed by the Labor Department, did not discuss 
the plan in detail, but was only a reiteration of the managers’ 
declaration that “the real issue involved in the strike is the 
recognition of the Western Federation of Miners,”®* and that 
they were unalterably determined to bring about the elimina- 
tion of that organization in the Michigan copper district. On 
October 30, the various mining companies, including Calumet 
and Hecla, issued a public statement which reported the agree- 
ment for an 8-hour day by January 1, 1914, and plans for 
hearing grievances as previously given publicity, on the condi- 
tion of withdrawal from the Western Federation of Miners. 
It added that: “This offer will not be continued for long.”*® 

During this strike much comment was made on the excessive 
dividends of Calumet and Hecla. In our present industrial 
system, the investors are supposed to take the risks; the men 
who are employed at wages are supposed to take none. The 
employees are paid at the current rate of wages and they are 
entitled to that; no more, no less. The investors must stand 
the losses and take the risks of the enterprise, and so are en- 
titled to the gains thereof. In brief, Calumet and Hecla stock 
dividends have no bearing on the equities of the copper strike. 
In the end, the strike was a failure, the union was not recog- 
nized, and the miners returned to their jobs, apparently con- 
vinced that the doom of the Western Federation of Miners 
had been sealed as far as its existence in the Michigan Copper 
District was concerned. Not long after this strike had ended, 
there occurred at the Calumet and Hecla mine an event which 
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shows very clearly why so many of its employees remained 
loyal at the time of the crisis in the strike. 

At the beginning of the European War in 1914, copper 
dropped to eleven cents, and so the 10,000 men whom Calumet 
employed then, were put on three-quarters time and a ten per- 
cent reduction of pay. By May 1, 1915, the market had so 
improved that the full time schedule was resumed and wages 
were restored to their former figure. In June of that same 
year the Calumet and Hecla company, with its subsidiaries, 
paid to their employees approximately a half million dollars 
out of profits brought by the war. 

This payment of back wages was unsolicited by the employ- 
ees. In all its long and meritous history Calumet has done no 
finer piece of philanthropy than this. This sort of treatment 
has never been equalled by any copper corporation in the 
country, and plainly shows why the Western Federation of 
Miners lost their war in this region. It was mainly due to 
the position the company held in the minds of its employees. 
Indeed, this is but one instance of the benevolent policy which 
Calumet and Hecla has maintained for the economic and 
social welfare of its employees. This policy has been a domi- 
nant factor in preserving a spirit of co-operation and good 
feeling between employer and employee. 

In closing this narrative of a significant episode in the eco- 
nomic development of Michigan no more appropriate words 
could be found than those of one of its leaders: 

“Calumet and Hecla, hewn from the wilderness by deter- 
mined men, who, fighting through darkness and gloom, forced 
their way into light, brought peace and plenty to thousands 
of working homes, and created one of the most famous mines 
in the history of the copper industry.” 
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ELK In MICHIGAN 


By Wn. B. MersHon 
SAGINAW 


HE following is from a book entitled Hunting Eapedi- 
T tions of Oliver Hazard Perry of Cleveland verbatim 
from his diaries, printed in 1899 for private distribution. 
There were only one hundred copies printed; I have No. 87. 
It is extremely rare. The only other copy that I know of 
was in the library of the late Charles Sheldon which I think 
after Mr. Sheldon’s death became a part of the Library of Yale. 

Oliver Hazard Perry was born in Cleveland on April 12, 
1817. He was very fond of hunting and kept a day by day 
diary. 

On December 11, 1838, he started on the Steamboat “Gen. 
Wayne” in company with T. N. Graves, and a Canadian, on 
an elk hunting expedition to the northern part of Michigan. 
He arrived at Port Huron on the Black River one mile this 
side of Lake Huron, October 18. Then providing themselves 
with a barrel of hard bread, 25 lbs. of pork, an Indian axe, 
frying pan, three tin cups, and a wooden pail, they engaged 
a team to take these articles, together with their baggage, 
to the Forks of Black River, seventeen miles from its mouth, 
where they stopped for the night at a house, as he says, 
situated at the Forks of the River. While this trip was not 
a success as far as getting elk was concerned, it is of such 
interest historically that I quote freely from it: ; 

“Passing this day through a woods on the Black River some 
five miles in extent, we came to a Cluster of Log-Houses 
occupied by a Mr. Waddam, who was very largely engaged 
in the Lumber Business.. He treated us very hospitably, and 
took us to the edge of his woods, where he showed us some 
five Acres of land enclosed with a high and strong fence, and in 
which enclosure were a large Buck Elk that the Indians had 
given him, and also several Deer of various ages. The Elk 
was very fierce and attempted to get at us. He placed his 
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horns against the fence, and pushed with all his force, when 
not succeeding in throwing the fence down, he reared up on 
his hind legs and attempted to jump it. He was very fat and 
sleek, and decidedly a very beautiful animal. The large Buck 
Deer beside him, looked like Fawns in comparison with him. 

“The next day after we arrived at the Forks, we engaged 
the man with whom we stopped, to take his Ox team, and 
a Sled made out of a crotched tree and take our provision and 
baggage one days drive into the woods. We traveled over 
logs, and through swails, and Swamps, till nearly night, when 
we stopped for the night. 

“We made a large fire out of old dry Pine logs, which lit 
up the forest around, and made things look wild and cheer- 
ful. About midnight it commenced raining, when we hustled 
around and cut four crotched sticks, placed them in the ground, 
laid poles across them, and then spread a Camlet Hair Cloak 
over them. We all of us got under this Shelter, and saved 
ourselves from getting wet. Our Ammunition we protected 
as securely as possible, and had the satisfaction of not having 
it injured. 

“The next day was clear and pleasant, and after chang- 
ing our location to a Pine Grove near a swail, we commenced 
falling trees to make our Camp. We spent two days in making 
it, and the third day commenced blazing our lines, when the 
rest of our Party suggested that I should go out and try to 
kill a deer. 

“T started, and after hunting several hours, and seeing a 
number of deer without being able to get a shot at them, 
I started baek for the Camp, when traveling till night and 
not finding it, I built a large fire, made a kind of shelter 
out of spruce brush, and Camped for the night. The night 
was clear and frosty, which with the novelty of my situation 
prevented me from sleeping. 

“T started early the next morning, and after travelling 
some two hours, I came to a Creek, the banks of which I fol- 
lowed down till nearly noon, when getting fatigued I laid 
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down to rest myself in an Old Indian Camp. After being there 
a short time I heard the brush crack, when carefully getting 
up and looking out of the Camp, I discovered a large .Doe 
Elk feeding only some four rods off among the thick spruce 
bushes. I immediately put down another ball in my Rifle, 
and resting it across the side Pole of the Camp was just 
on the point of shooting, when a motion in the bushes at- 
tracted my attention, and looking I discovered a large Buck 
Elk right in front of me, and only some two rods off. Being 
so very near, my heart beat terribly, and my body shook 
violently, but steadying my nerves as much as possible, I 
took aim and fired at his head. He immediately fell, but 
before I could get to him, he got up and ran off. From the 
noise that he and the other Elk made crashing through the 
brush, I supposed that there was quite a drove of them. Hav- 
ing aimed low for fear of overshooting, I supposed I shott the 
Elk in his jaw, and consequently gave up following him, and 
pursued my course again down the Creek till night, when I 
built a fire and Camped. 

“During the day I had seen a good many Bear Signs, several 
deer, a good many Partridges, and quite a number of deserted 
Indian Camps. In some of the Indian Camps that I saw this 
day, I found Birch Bark Mococks with the bottoms burned 
out, also I saw plenty of Elk Horns hung up in them, and 
Elk hair scattered all around the Camps, where they had 
been dressing the skins. I opened a number of rag-bags that 
I found hanging up in the Indian Camps, and found that they 
contained seeds of various kinds. 

“There are no squirrels in these woods, and I did not suc- 
ceed in killing any kind of game. The night was very cold, 
and I suffered considerably. Nesting pretty close to the fire 
during the night, the sparks snapped out and burnt numerous 
holes through my Coat. 

“The next morning I started very early and continued my 
way down the Creek. About 10 A. M. I saw some ducks, and 
succeeded in killing one. Shortly after, I also killed two 
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Partridges, when feeling that I would have something to eat 
that night, I felt in quite good spirits. At 2 P. M. I came to 
where some trees had been cut down, and looking around I 
found a Dead-fall baited with a dead Horse for wolves. I 
followed a kind of trail that led from it and came to a log- 
house. The folks in it received me very hospitably, and gave 
me a good supper. I eat till I nearly killed myself. They told 
me that the nearest house was some ten miles off on the Black 
River. 

“On my giving them an account of where we Camped, they 
said it must be near the Great Indian trail, and not more than 
three or four miles off. 

“Next day one of them started with me, and I reached our 
Camp about Noon, when I found Graves and the Canadian 
making preparations to leave as they supposed I was killed. 
I prevailed on them to stay, and after taking a days rest I 
commenced hunting again. Graves in a day or two afterwards 
getting sick, became frightened and very hastily left us. 

“The Canadian and Myself were then alone, our only com- 
pany being the Owls that lived on the trees around us, and a 
large Yellow Dog that we brought with us. Although Game 
was plenty, the woods were so very dry and thick that we 
had very little success in hunting. We lived very comfortably 
however, and enjoyed ourselves very much. With our Pork 
and Bread, and the addition of the little Game we killed, 
we fared very well. 

“Indians were not numerous, but occasionally a band. of 
them would go by, in sight of our Camp. Their Wigwams 
were scattered all through the woods and the Chippewas from 
Canada were in the habit of hunting on these grounds every 
fall. We found great numbers of Elk Horns hung up in their 
Camps. : 

“Peter-non-e-quit, a Saginaw Indian, killed while we were 
hunting, two Elk in one day some three miles from our Camp, 
but the fall being too dry for good hunting; the Indians all 
left for Belle River where the hunting was better. 
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“Hunting one day about two miles from our Camp, I found 
the remains of an Elk which the wolves had killed. I took his 
_ horns, brought them to our Camp, and when I started back to 
Cleveland took them with me. We found in the woods and 
brought in to our Camp, two pair of Deer Horns that were 
fastened together. The Deer evidently had been fighting, got 
‘their horns fastened and died in that situation. 

“A large Bear one night came within two rods of our Camp, 
and we could plainly see his tracks in the swail next morning. 

“Four miles west of our Camp was the Great Indian Trail 
of the Saginaws which passed near a large Cranberry Marsh 
of several thousand acres, where the Indians go every summer, 
make boxes of Birch Bark, fill them with Cranberries, put 
them into their Canoes and go down to the Mouth of Black 
River where they sell them at a dollar a bushel. 

“Having very nearly eat up our provision, and feeling quite 
satisfied with our Expedition, we packed our blankets &c, on 
our backs, and left our Camp for Port Huron. After passing 
the forks of Black River about two miles, we came to where 
a man lived by the name of Beard. He gave us something to 
eat, and some first rate whiskey to drink. He showed us an 
extraordinary large pair of Elk-Horns that the Indians had 
given him. 

“Leaving his house late in the Afternoon, we arrived at 
Waddams about 10 Oclock at night. Mr. Waddam’s House- 
keeper had a large fire made up in one of the log-houses, and 
some blankets spread on the floor for our benefit. She after- 
wards came in to see that we were comfortably situated. 
After thanking and complimenting her for her hospitality, I 
asked her how the Old Buck Elk flourished. She said that 
a few days after we left going up the River, it broke out of 
the enclosure, and seeing her through the window, it dashed 
right through it after her, and she barely escaped by spring- 
ing up a ladder into the Garret of the log-house. While 
there she screamed and halloed most lustily, when Mr. Wad- 
dam finding out the trouble, got his Rifle and shott the Elk 
in the House. 
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“Leaving Waddams in the morning, we arrived at Port 
Huron about noon the same day. After remaining at Port 
Huron for a few days to get some half barrels of fish put up, 
I started in a Steam Boat for Cleveland, leaving the Canadian 
at Port Huron. I arrived at Cleveland safe and sound, with 
blankets Riflle and Elk Horns.” 

November 22, 1843, he went to Monroe and tells of shooting 
deer which were plentiful. 

October 22, 1844, there is a chapter on deer hunting in 
Lenawee County, Michigan. He killed three deer and a prairie 
chicken on this trip and took his deer to Blissfield, thence 
to Toledo by “Cars” and then to Cleveland by Boat. 

October 30, 1845, he was at Lenawee County again where 
he got deer and tells of seeing wild turkeys. 

October 1, 1850, he went from Detroit by the Steamer “Tele- 
graph” leaving at 9:00°A. M. and reaching Port Huron “safe- 
ly at 8.00 P. M.” His companion, Mr. Leonard, was sick so 
they remained at Port Huron until Oct. 7 when they went 
twenty-two miles to Lexington by wagon. Lexington, he said, 
they found to be the “jumping off place,’ no roads going from 
it either North or West. They were able to get passage on 
a sailboat on October 9 from Lexington to Hurd’s Mill, some 
thirty miles up the Lake. His arrival he describes as fol- 
lows: 

“Buel, who lived in the house and had charge of the mill 
was absent in the woods hunting for his Oxen when we arrived 
but his wife received us very hospitably.. There was about 
two acres of land cleared around the house, which was planted 
with potatoes. 

“Buel returning late in the afternoon we were pleased to 
find him a good natured whole-souled person and immediately 
felt quite at home in his house. He excited us very much by 
relating to us the numerous signs of Elk that he had seen 
within the past week, and showed us a large pair of Elk 
horns that he had cut off from an Elk that he had killed 
within sight of his house the past winter. He had nothing 
in the shape of firearms but a kind of Horse pistol rifle totally 
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unfit for hunting yet still he had managed to kill the Elk with 
at. * * * 

“Mrs. Buel informed us today that for the two years past 
that she has been here, she has not seen a white woman, and 
regrets very much on account of her two daughters, two very 
interesting little girls, that she is obliged to reside so far 
distant from the Settlements. Leonard gave the children a 
Pen and Pocket Inkstand and made for them several writing 
coppys. 

“The old man Wells put on an Oil Cloth Coat this morning 
and taking his gun started off on a hunt after Elk and Deer, 
but after he was gone Buel told us that he hadn’t the least 
doubt in his mind, but that instead of going after Elk and 
deer as he had intended, he had gone to Cherry Creek, nine 
miles off down the lake to get a horn of whiskey.” 

They struck a very rainy time of it, and one of the party 
was lost over one night. Saw many tracks of elk but killed 
nothing-larger than deer. 

His trip to Tuscola County was not successful, and he went 
to Corslet’s Log Tavern on the Indiana Road, 20 miles from 
Hillsdale. He tells about the snow on November 5 being so 
heavy that it squeaked when walking on it. He saw no deer 
but did see a flock of turkeys in a field and shot at them but 
missed, and the next day he hunted all day and saw ten deer 
but got no shots. 

In 1851—“Left Cleveland at 1% past Six P. M. on Steamer 
Baltimore for Detroit. For an hour after starting, the Lake 
was quite calm, when a strong West Wind sprung up, and at 10 
P. M. the Lake became very rough, which increased in rough- 
ness all night. The Boat pitched, and rolled dreadfully, the 
paddles often being entirely out of water. Two thirds of the 
passengers became sick, and vomited up the Contents of their 
stomachs. ; 

“Owing to the Cars having left before I reached Detroit, 
in company with five others we engaged a Spring Wagon to 
go to Pontiac. The day was clear and warm, and I had a 
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pleasant ride to Pontiac. The Country for the first ten miles, 
was a dead level, and wet, but after that distance, it became 
more rolling, and presented a very pleasant appearance. We 
arrived at Pontiac at 3 P. M. and stopped at the Hodge 
Hotel. 

“We had among our passengers an eccentric character, who 
added very much to our amusement by his anecdotes and con- 
versation. One of our horses happening to stumble a little, 
the driver cracked him up very severely, and disabled him by 
so doing so much that just as we arrived in Pontiac he com- 
pletely broke down. 

“As the Stage for Flint was not to start till 11 A. M. we 
walked around Pontiac. The town is very pleasantly situated, 
and seems to be a stirring place for business. Went into one 
Flour Mill that used Steam and water power in conjunction. 
The wheat that I saw was very plump and fine and commanded 
in the market 57 cents. Went to see a 214 story Frame House 
that was struck by lightning some three months since. The 
House presented a very ruinous spectacle, being entirely tore 
to pieces; two persons were killed in it, a man and his wife. 
I noticed that all the houses near were protected with lightning 
rods. , 

“Started at 11 A..M. for Flint. The day was very cold. 
It snowed nearly all day yesterday, and the greater part of this 
day. The roads were very bad and we made slow progress. 
However at 11 P. M. we arrived in the night half froze at 
Flint: The Vehicle that we went in was a miserable old wagon 
completely stowed full of Boxes and Trunks. 

“Oct. 26th, 1851. Hired a Buggy this morning and started 
for Cass River. At 10 A. M. arrived at Pine Run, and at % 
past One P. M. after going through the woods Eight miles 
over the worst roads ever cut out, I arrived at Simeon New- 
ton’s log tavern, three miles from Tuscola and Cass river. 
Here I met a large number of Ohio Hunters (some 14 in all) 
who represented game as being very scarce on the head waters 
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of the Cass, and one party of five who had been hunting a 
week, had not killed a single deer. 

“Went into the Woods some three miles this afternoon, 
saw plenty of Deer signs, and considerable Bear signs, but the 
woods are too close and thick to meet with any success deer 
hunting. Bear are seen almost every day, and one was shot 
the day before I came. The Indians killed quite a number 
of Elk this fall on Cass River, and among those killed were 
two large Bulls. 

“Oct. 27th. A man with a team coming along, I made a 
bargain with him to take myself and baggage to Pontiac. He 
started, taking my baggage, some two hours before me, and 
I overhauled him two miles beyond Pine Run a distance of 
12 miles from Newton’s. I walked Eight miles through the 
woods, some three miles of it along a beautiful Pine ridge. 
Went this day 13 miles beyond Flint. The day was very cold, 
and it was difficult for me to keep’ warm. The Landlord 
having no bed unless I slept with a hard looking case of a 
traveller, I preferred staying up all night, and as the night 
was cold I had rather a tough time of it. 

“Oct. 28th. Started early this morning for Pontiac, and 
arrived there at 12 A. M. Day cold as winter, and wind very 
cutting. Took the Cars for Detroit, and arrived there at 4 
P. M. Stopped at the Exchange.” 

On September 6, 1852, he took the Steamboat “Forest City” 
for Detroit, and on Sept. 7, 9.00 A. M. the Steamboat “Ruby” 
for Port Huron where he arrived at 4.00 P. M., and on the 8th 
left Port Huron on the Steamboat “Pearl” for Lexington. His 
companion went exploring as reports were that there was lots 
of game at the head waters of Elk Creek. 

“Sept. 11th. Going out some three miles towards Black 
River, I met Fred at 2 P. M. returning from his Exploring 
Expedition to Elk Creek. He made so good a report of the 
Elk, Deer, and Bear signs he saw, that I at once determined 
to go there, and made a bargain this afternoon with Mr. Med- 
daw to take our things through the woods to Elk Creek on 
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Monday next. Mr. Meddaw came to Lexington this after- 
noon and took our things to his house, so as to be in readiness 
to get an early start Monday morning. Fred saw yesterday 
when on his way to Elk Creek, one Bear and two deer. 


eee EK KEK 


“Sept. 15th. Got breakfast very early this morning, after 
which went into the woods. I hunted down the Creek some 
two miles saw some fresh Elk tracks in the Licks, but no 
Elk. Saw two deer, but had no chance to shoot. The Banks 
of the Creek were lined with old Indian Camps, several of 
which had Elk legs hanging up in them, and large Turtle. 
Shells lying on the ground around them. Shot two Wood 
Ducks in the Creek this day, and stewed them for supper. 


HEHE RHE HE 


“Sept. 22nd. *** *** Going out hunting in the afternoon 
three miles through the woods to the big meadow, I saw where 
a drove of Seven or Eight Elk had just passed along. It being 
late I followed their tracks but a short distance, but saw in a 
small Alder Swamp where they had tramped and tore the brush 
all to pieces. After leaving the Elk tracks, I scared up a 
number of Partridges and killed two of them.” 

On the 24th of September Perry and his companion con- 
cluded to make a trip to Cass River. He says they cooked a 
duck for dinner and had a good meal. Boiled a piece of pork 
for their journey intending to start the following day but it 
was raining and they got a late start. They passed through 
several Black Ash, Tamarack, Cedar, and Hemlock Swamps 
of small extent and then came to the border of a large, dark, 
dismal looking Tamarack Swamp which they dreaded to en- 
ter. He says, 

“Our course lying through it, we plunged into it, and found 
it very wet, mucky, and miry, we frequently sinking in above 
our knees and compelled much of the way to jump from the 
roots of one tree to those of another, and often in stepping on 
what we supposed a little hillock of earth, we would break 
through and go in to our middle. 
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“We had hard work of it in our progress, and the day being 
dark, cloudy, and rainy, we felt much depressed, but as there 
was no dry land to camp on, we were forced to keep on. At 
last we came in to a thick Black Alder Swamp of great width, 
which so used us up that I proposed to Fred to climb a tree 
and see if he could discover an opening anywhere. Throwing 
off his pack, Fred mounted a tree and took a survey, but could 
see nothing but a dense Alder Swamp. Going higher up the 
tree he saw an opening which crooked around in the Swamp, 
and pointing the direction of it, I took the point of Compass, 
and when he came down we headed for it and soon reached 
a little Creek, some three feet wide, which we knew was one 
of the heads of Cass river. We followed down the Creek, going 
in the Elk trails that wound around through the Alders near 
the Creek, stooping and almost crawling in some places, while” 
in others it was quite good walking until 2 P. M., when being 
completely fagged out and wet through, we Camped for the 
night in a wet Elm bottom. 

“We scraped up some leaves and threw on the ground for 
our bed, but the ground being too wet to lay on, we sat up 
most of the night on a log by our Camp fire. 

“In our travels this day, we noticed a few deer and bear 
signs, and bordering the Creek plenty of old Elk tracks. We 
heard continually through the night some animals make a 
loud gnarling noise, sounding as if there were a number of 
them together and quarreling over some Carease. Afterwards 
for some time one of them kept up a loud moaning noise. 

“Sept. 27th. While making preparations to start from our 
Camp this morning, we heard in a clump of grass and thick 
bushes near our Camp a loud snarling and growling noise. 
Taking our guns with us, we very cautiously approached the 
spot where the sounds proceeded from but could see nothing.” 

After proceeding for two or three days he relates about 
coming upon seven or eight elk walking very leisurely along 
Indian file on an elk trail. He got a good fair shot at one and 
found afterwards a small tree, which he calls a “Staddle”, had 
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deflected his bullet. Later in the day success met his efforts 
as you will see by the following: 

“Putting on our Packs, we were about starting again, when 
in the very same direction that we had just come from, we 
heard the loud bugling of an Elk. Throwing off my pack, I 
started for him, and soon heard him raking the brush with 
his horns as he advanced along, making at the same time a loud 
whistling and bugling noise. Coming to a thick sapling Pine, 
he stopped and commenced raking down the limbs with his 
horns, when getting within about twenty rods of him and 
having a fair broad side shot, I took cool and deliberate aim 
back of his fore shoulders and fired. The moment I shot, he 
ran some Six rods in a direction towards me, and stopped. I 
then took aim at him a little farther back of the shoulders, and 
fired my second barrel. He did not flinch or move a particle. 
I loaded both of my barrels as quickly as possible, and drew 
up to shoot him again, when he suddenly reeled over back- 
wards, and making a loud bellowing noise, kicked and strug- 
gled a few minutes and then lay still. 

“Before going up to him, I blazed my way back to Fred, 
when we put on our Knapsacks and started for him. He made 
such a loud bellowing noise when he fell that Fred plainly 
heard him where he was, and asked me if it was the Elk I 
shot that made the noise. 

“On coming up to him we found him to be entirely dead, and 
a Bull Elk of the largest size, with tremendous horns. Fred 
having never seen an Elk, expected to see an animal about the 
size of a large deer, and consequently was greatly surprised 
when he first saw him. 

“There being no water near, we concluded to skin the Elk, 
and cut off what meat we wanted to cook for our supper, and 
then go back and camp by the side of the Creek. 

“Taking off our Coats, we stood our guns up against two 
different trees near us, and then commenced skinning the Elk, 
when happening to look up, I discovered a large Cow Elk only 
some twenty rods off coming directly towards us. I crept to 
a tree where I supposed my Rifle stood, and taking it up found 
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that it was Fred’s Shot-Gun, and as the Elk had then got 
within Eight rods of me while creeping to my Rifle, it saw me 
and whirling around ran off. 

“T then went back and commenced skinning again, when 
shortly I heard another Elk bugle near us to the South. I 
paid no attention to him remarking to Fred that it was too 
bad to kill so large an animal when we had no means of 
preserving the meat. Fred replied, “I want a pair of Elk 
Horns. Go and kill him for his horns. Ill carry them out of 
the woods if it takes me a month to do so. 

“T then started after him in my red flannel Shirt, and soon 
came up within fair Rifle range of him, when taking careful 
aim a little back of the fore shoulder, I pulled trigger. At 
the explosion of the gun he immediately jumped and ran some 
four rods, when he stopped. I quickly fired at him my second 
barrel hitting him quartering through the hips, when he partly 
fell, after which recovering himself, he stood still a few mo- 
ments and then slowly walked hobbling away. I didn’t follow 
him but a few rods, as I found that he had gone into a dense 
thicket, and it was getting near night. He was a very large 
Bull Elk and had large horns.” 

They hunted and camped here for some time, and finally 
made their way down the Cass River to a place he calls In- 
dian Fields. Under date of October 10 he writes: 

“In returning to the Indian Fields saw a man in the woods 
setting down on a log, with five or six sawed boards forming a 
roof over him. I approached him when he told me that he had 
purchased a tract of land where he was sitting, and intended 
this fall and winter to clear an acre or two, build a log house, 
and in the Spring Fetch into the Country his wife and Seven 
old maids. 

“Monday, Oct. 11th. Bright fair day. Hunted a short time 
but saw no game. On account of the Wolves, or from some 
other unknown cause, there seems to be no deer in the vicinity 
of the Indian fields. Old Settlers of two years in the Country 
informed me that at some seasons of the year, deer are very 
plenty and that they often very suddenly disappear for months. 
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“Hung out in the sun today my Elk Skin. The moist weather 
has nearly ruined it together with the scalp on the horns. 

“The Squaw that the Indians sent down the river thirty one 
miles to Dutch-town for Whiskey, arrived yesterday with five 
gallons, and the Indians with this new supply were enabled 
to keep up their Pow-wow of Drum beating, screetching & 
yelling all night. This is the great Hunting Pow-wow that 
annually takes place with this heathen band at this season of 
the year for success in their fall hunts. 

“They have now been at it for three days and nights, and 
the Pow wow is held in “Kinnee-Woop’s Camp,” and besides 
“Kinnee-Woop”, “Camp Sattan”, “Cock-a-Cheece”, Indian 
William, and their families, all of whom are located at the 
Indian fields, there are other heathen Indians in attendance 
from See-bee-wane, and Qua-na-cussee. 

“One of the White Settlers near the Indian fields, who has 
no ear for Pow-wow music, told me to day that he had become 
so disgusted with the infernal din, that he was almost tempted 
to go and get a whole barrel of whiskey and take over to the 
Indian Camp, and thereby kill every Red Skin assembled there. 

“The woods bordering both banks of the Cass River near the 
Indian fields, are mostly composed of Evergreens, Hemlock 
greatly predominating. It rained again this night—the most 
abominable weather.” 

ee FEE FEE EER 


[The “Dutch Town” referred to is Frankenmuth. } 

“Tuesday, Nov. 2d. Left the Fields at 8 A. M. and arrived 
with our Canoe at Vassar at 14 past One P. M. After getting 
our dinner, we got a Yoke of Oxen and drew our Canoe over 
the dam and started for Tuscola, which place we reached 20 
minutes after 4 P.M. It rained hard all of the afternoon, and 
we got completely wet through. 

“Wed. Nov. 3d. It raining this day, we stopped in Tuscola. 
Fred and Myself went out hunting in the afternoon. He saw 
5 deer, I saw one, but neither of us got any shots. 

“Thursday, Nov. 4th. A drizzly rainy day. We hunted 
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allday. Fred saw 3 deer, 1 saw one. Gotno shots. It rained 
all of this night.” 
eek FEE EEK Jane 

“Monday, Nov. 8th. Slept very poorly last night. The pain 
in my shoulders continues. Fred went after my Buck this 
morning and returning about noon, we got dinner, when get- 
ting our Canoe over the Tuscola Dam, some three men assist- 
ing us to carry our Articles to the Canoe, we at 14 past One 
P. M. bid adieu to our Tuscola friends, and started for Bridge- 
port, a place of One House, which place we reached half an 
hour after dark. The river was high, very beautiful, and we 
had a delightful trip of it. We saw no game, save a Mink and 
some ducks. 

“During the day we passed the Dutch Dam, two of their 
men assisting us over it. We put all our articles, with the 
exception of our Guns and Elk horns, in an old deserted log 
house that stood near the banks of the river, and then went 
up to the solitary One House in Bridgeport, and stopped over 
night. They got us a most excellent supper, and my Elk horns 
excited much curiosity. ° 

“Tuesday, Nov. 9th. Left Bridgeport at 8 A. M. and after 
a very pleasant run down the river arrived at Saginaw at 2 
P.M. We saw today One large Buck, and great quantities of 
ducks. The distance from Bridgeport to Saginaw by water 
is called 15 miles, by land 9 miles. This bend of the river is 
called the great bend of the Cass. The river from Bridgeport 
to Saginaw being broad and deep, and a dense forest lining its 
banks, the Canoeing was very pleasant. We passed several 
Indian hunting Camps. At one of them I stopped and en- 
quired En-u-e-taw-way waw-wash-kish, and received in reply 
the answer, Cowinshin-Cago. 

“Wed. Nov. 10th. After storing my Camp Chest and Canoe 
in Mr. Lyttle’s Ware-House, and finding no Steam Boat in 
port, went to see a Mr. Johnson who formerly resided in Cleve- 
land at an early date, and got him to take Frederick’s daguero- 
type in full hunting rig. 

“Remaining at East Saginaw (a miserable place) several 
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days without any Steam Boat arriving, I hired a team and 
started for Pontiac, some sixty miles or more from Saginaw. 
At Pontiac I took the Cars for Detroit, and from the latter 
place got aboard a Steam Boat and arrived safely at Cleveland 
with my Venizon, Elk-Horns &c. 


DISTANCE FROM THE SPOT WHERE I KILLED THE ELK 


To the 2d forks of the Cass River . . . . 8 Miles 
From the 2d forks to 1st forks of the Cass . 12 
From ist forks to Indian Fields . .. . . 30 
« Indian Fields to Tuscola . .. . . 22 
- Tuscola to Saginaw ....... 18 
Estimated distance by land . . . . 90 Miles 
Increased distance by water . . .. . 20 “ 


110 Miles.” 


Note his allusion to Saginaw as “a miserable place.” The 
Mr. Lyttle he referred to was Mr. Little. 

I think I have made this article long enough, but on the 
1st of September, 1853, he left Cleveland again and came to 
Saginaw on the Steam Boat “Huron” from Detroit. He took 
his Canoe and Camp Equipage out of storage and proceeded 
up the Saginaw and Cass rivers for his annual hunting trip. 
Saw plenty of deer and a great many elk signs but was not 
successful. He tells a good deal about the Indians he met. 

On Sept. 7, 1854, he again makes a trip to the Cass River. 
He speaks of seeing many fresh deer tracks. On September ° 
22 he writes, 

“Clear and warm. After eating a little Hard bread & pork 
this morning, took my rifle & started up the South fork on a 
little Exploring expedition. When about one and a half miles 
from Camp, and about 14 of a mile from the river, while I 
was passing through a small Cedar Swamp, I very suddenly 
heard a loud cracking noise, and looking around saw imme- 
diately ahead of me in the Swamp a large Bull Elk slowly 
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walking along. I immediately cocked and drew up my rifle 
to shoot, but at that moment the Elk stopped walking, and I 
could not distinguish his form in the thick brush. Remaining 
perfectly still I tried for five minutes, or longer, to get a sight 
of him, but without success, when carefully moving forward 
a few paces, in a moment a whole drove of elk started up, 
almost petrifying me with astonishment at their sudden ap- 
pearance, and the loud crashing sound that they made in rush- 
ing through the thick evergreens of the Cedar Swamp. 

Following up the river some three miles farther, I heard an 
Elk bugle, and started in the direction of the sound, and soon 
came to his track, together with other smaller tracks, and 
while following them along heard the Elk bugle several times, 
but finally I gave up following their tracks any farther, and 
struck across to the North fork, and following it up several 
miles, saw quite a number of fresh Elk tracks made today.” 

On September 24 he heard an Elk bugle across the river. 
It is a very interesting chapter and I am sorry there is not 
space to reproduce it. On Oct. 13 he speaks of several times 
during the night hearing Bears bawling and Elk bugling. Also 
tells of the Buck Horn Tavern of which Simeon Newton was 
landlord. Postoffice address was Worth, Tuscola County. 

He went again in 1855 to the same territory and learned 
from hunters and Indians that the main herd of the elk had 
moved over to the Pigeon River. I believe it was in the Thumb 
district that the last Michigan elk were recorded. 
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HE phonograph, like so many other inventions, is a 
T product of evolution. Well do I remember the first in- 
strument of the kind that was brought to my attention—a 
mere curiosity and of no practical use whatsoever. While 
walking about the grounds of the Michigan State Fair one 
fine day in September, 1877, at which time the fair was held 
on the old Cass farm in Detroit, my father and I came upon 
a very small tent over the entrance of which there was a sign 
bearing these words: “The Greatest Marvel of the Age! The 
Wonderful Talking Machine! Admission Ten Cents.” Upon 
entering, the only thing that could be seen was the talking 
machine on a very small table in the center of the tent. A 
closer examination showed that it consisted mainly of a 
cylinder in which a light spiral groove had been cut. A thin 
sheet of tin-foil was placed over this. A mouthpiece, like 
that of a telephone, had a vibrating membrane, on the other 
side of which was a metallic point which touched the tinfoil 
above the spiral groove. A crank slowly revolved the cylinder 
as the voice entered the mouthpiece. The metallic point re- 
corded the vibrations. When the speaking was over, the point 
was set back to the starting point. Then, by turning the 
crank as before, the point followed the track made by itself 
and reproduced the same vibrations and repeated the exact 
sounds and words. But the wheezy sounds and words were 
so faint that we had to bend over the table to hear them. 
No one who listened to that primitive machine, with the 
exception of Mr. Edison, I am sure ever anticipated that it 
would have such a brilliant future—it is only the inventor 
who sees visions. 

-But crude though the instrument was, it created a tre- 
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mendous excitement when exhibited before the French 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1878. Although there was 
a murmur of admiration when the machine began to speak, 
some of the members were skeptical and imagined that they 
were being duped by a clever ventriloquist. Yet even they 
were finally convinced after they had been allowed to subject 
the apparatus to all the tests they could possibly think of. 

The phonograph created no less a furore in this country. 
When Edison took it to Washington, to have it patented, he 
exhibited it by request before President Hayes, Roscoe Conk- 
ling, Secretaries Blaine and Schurz, and other notables. 

The inventor predicted a great future for it and in an ar- 
ticle: written for the North American Review stated that it 
would be used for the following purposes: 1 Letter writing 
and all kinds of dictation without the aid of a stenographer ; 
2 Phonographic books which would speak to blind people 
without effort on their part; 38 The teaching of elocution; 
4 Reproduction of music; 5 The family record—a registry 
of the voices of the members of the family and their intimate 
friends; 6 Music boxes and toys; 7 Clocks that would 
announce in articulate speech the time for going home, going 
to meals, etc.; 8 The preservation of languages, by exact 
reproduction of the proper pronunciation; 9 Educational 
purposes, such as the preservation of the explanations made 
by a teacher so that the pupil could refer to them at any 
moment, and spelling and other lessons recorded upon the 
phonograph for convenience in committing them to memory; 
10 Connection with the telephone, so as to make that in- 
vention an auxiliary in the transmission of permanent and 
invaluable records, instead of being the recipient of momen- 
tary and fleeting communications. 

Of the above fields of usefulness in which it was expected 
that the phonograph might be applied, practically but three 
have been realized commercially, namely the reproduction of 
musical selections, the employment of the machine as a me- 
chanical stenographer, and the utilization of the device for 
the teaching of languages. 
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As it happened, George S. Dennis,.of Kalamazoo, assisted 
the “Wizard of Menlo Park” at the fair, and it was when 
I read his reminiscences in the Detroit News of October 30, 
1927, that I realized, for the first time, that the middle-aged 
gentleman who had introduced my father and me to the 
mysteries of the phonograph was none other than Thomas 
Alva Edison himself. I recently saw a portrait of Edison 
from a photograph of that period (Detroit News, Aug. 16, 
1931) which fully convinced me that he was the man we 
met; he was then about 32 years of age. 

In his reminiscences, Mr. Dennis said: “I was absolutely 
taken up with the contrivance. Edison, noticing my interest 
in the machine, wanted me to stay with him. I could sing 
fairly well, so he made use of me in his demonstrations. I 
helped make records on the world’s first talking machine. 

“The inventor offered me a half interest in the machine on 
condition I paid him a ridiculously low sum and agreed to 
go on the road for him, continuing the demonstrations in his 
place so as to give him the time he needed for his experi- 
ments.” 

Mr. Dennis, then a young school teacher, had two-thirds 
of the required amount with him and could easily have raised 
the remainder. But, mistrusting the whole proposition, he 
decided to turn it down and thus lost a great opportunity 
just as Edison himself lost a gigantic fortune when he neglected 
to patent the disc phonographic record which, it is claimed, he 
had also invented. 

Shortly after the above-mentioned article appeared in the 
News, I communicated with Mr. Dennis, in order to confirm 
my own impressions and received the following letter in 
reply to my own: 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Nov. 26, 1927. 
Dr. H. Erichsen, 
Birmingham, Mich. 
My dear sir :— 
Yours, of the 24th, just received. I did not know the thing got 


beyond our local paper but am glad to have it confirmed in a way 
by one who was there. 
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As to the sign, you have it right as I remember it. Words to 
that effect at least. And the admission was 10c and if not satisfied 
it would be returned when you came out. 

As to it being Mr. Edison himself. I only know that he said that 
was his name. And he wrote me I think 3 letters after I went home 
trying to induce me to run the exhibition so he could work on some 
other things he was inventing and signed his name “Thos. A. Edison”. 
And as that “talking machine” was the only one at that time, and 
as his pictures even yet are unmistakeably the man I helped, I am 
satisfied on that score. 

After I got acquainted with him and it¢ I did a lot of the demon- 
strating while he did the soliciting at the door. I found the tent 
about 10 A. M. on the Tuesday and except on Thursday P. M. when I 
was attending the base ball game between the Chicagoes and Cass 
teams at the old cricket grounds I was with Mr. Edison practically 
all the time and helped him pack up Fri. Eve as I remember it. 

I shall be leaving for New York in a few days and soon after I 
get there I hope to renew old acquaintance with Mr. Edison. And 
see if he is the same genial happy old soul or “dynamo” he was in 
Sept. 1877. I missed a lot by not listening to him but I am happy 
and am enjoying life. And have plenty to be thankful for. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Geo. S. Dennis. 
602 S. Burdick Str. 


After allowing sufficient time to elapse I wrote to Mr. 
Dennis again and inquired about his experiences at East 
Orange but received no reply. Consequently the correspond- 
ence was discontinued. 

The original phonograph remained in its crude and un- 
developed state for about ten years, it being merely an ob- 
ject of philosophical interest. But in 1887, when Edison was 
at leisure, the efforts of the great inventor to overcome the me- 
chanical defects of the phonograph and to make the instrument 
a commercial success proved successful. One of the most im- 
portant changes made was to abandon the tinfoil and to substi- 
tute a cylinder of a wax-like material. On this the record was 
cut with a chisel like gouging tool. Such a record could be re- 
moved from the machine, or replaced at any time; many repro- 
ductions could be obtained without wearing out the record; 
and, whenever desired, the record could be shaved off by a 
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turning tool so as to present a fresh surface on which a new 
record could be made. A wax-cylinder having walls less than 
one-quarter of an inch in thickness could thus be used for 
receiving a large number of records, since the maximum depth 
of the record groove was hardly ever greater than one-thou- 
santh of an inch. 

Another important change was in the nature of a reversal 
of the original arrangement, the cylinder or mandrel carry- 
ing the record being mounted in fixed bearings, and the record- 
ing or reproducing device being fed lengthwise as the record 
was rotated. _ 

Still another improvement that followed along the lines 
adopted by Edison for the commercial development of the 
phonograph, was making the recording and reproducing 
styluses of sapphire, an extremely hard, non-oxidizable jewel, 
so that these tiny instruments would always retain their 
true form. Many other suggestions were made which were 
contemporaneously adopted but which were later abandoned. 
To the curious minded ‘a search of the records of the patent 
office would reveal the fact that up to 1895 Edison had ob- 
tained upwards of sixty-five patents on the phonograph, from 
which his line of thought can be very closely traced. 

In 1889 a simple spring motor displaced the electric motor 
by means of which the phonograph had been operated up to 
that time and is still in use. But on the radio combinations 
that are now in vogue the electric motor again predominates. 

The greatest advance, however, was made when a process 
was found for the production of records at a low cost. This was 
the so-called vacuum deposit process which Mr. Edison develop- 
ed as early as 1884. I might go into details but they are no 
longer of interest since cylinder phonograph records are not 
any more in use and even disc records are no longer, it seems, 
in public favor. The radio has superseded them all. 

But it may interest some to learn that many disc records 
are still being employed in the music departments of Columbia 
University and the College of the City of Detroit. In the study 
of orchestration, for instance, the student follows the com- 
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position as presented by the record by means of a printed 
score and is then called upon to analyse it. 

In an article that was entitled “Where Sound is Canned” 
and that I wrote sometime in the nineties, I indulged in the 
following prophecy: “The possibilities in record-making are 
so stupendous that they baffle the imagination. They prac- 
tically include the whole range of musical history and almost 
every solo instrument as well as vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles of various kinds. Of course there will always be a 
certain demand for that which is timely in music—rag-time, 
vaudeville selections, light opera, etc—but in the end, I ven- 
ture to predict, the music of Beethoven, Mozart, Grieg, and 
other classicists will predominate. Eventually this will work 
out to the advantage of the record manufacturers. The de- 
mand for popular music is limited to the fleeting hour in 
which it is born, whereas a classical composition, perfectly 
rendered, remains acceptable forever.” 

This prophecy has been realized to a very great extent and 
the reproduction of classical compositions now seems to con- 
stitute the very backbone of the record-making industry. 
Owing to this fact and the growth of music appreciation in 
this country, the classical phonograph record is at last being 
taken seriously by our musical critics to such an extent that 
an entire department in the New York Sunday Times is now 
devoted to “Newly Recorded Music”. 

It must have been in the late ’80’s or early ’90’s that I 
read that Gen. Charles Augustus King, then Superintendent 
of the Orchard Lake Military Academy, was dictating his 
novels to a phonograph. As I was doing considerable work 
for the press just then, this struck me as a very convenient 
method of composition. Consequently I purchased a phono- 
graph from Charles Urban, then in business at the northwest 
corner of Griswold and West Fort Streets. Later Urban 
became a movie magnate in London and will be remembered 
in this country by his magnificent photoplay in colors pictur- 
ing the Indian Durbar. But, alas and alack, I could never 
accustom myself to that form of dictation and had to abandon . 
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the use of the phonograph for that purpose. As a musical 
instrument, however, it proved very much more satisfactory. 
The oak cabinet was a work of beauty and the “machiné”’ was 
operated by means of a battery since the spring motor had not 
yet been invented or, at least, was not yet in common use. 
It was one of the earliest types of phonographs, the kind that 
was provided with tubes one had to plug in one’s ears to hear 
the record. Among our records we had one of Sousa’s 
“Gladiator March” that was so loud we had to play it without 
the tubes for fear of rupturing our eardrums. One day my 
wife’s old Aunt Mary came along and evinced a desire to 
hear some music. This was more easily said than done for 
she was exceedingly deaf. But we put the tubes in her ears 
and turned on the Gladiator March. You should have seen 
the expression of her countenance! It was the first time in 30 
years she had heard the strains of a military band. 

But, after the manner of all grown-up boys, I soon tired of 
the new plaything and consequently sold it to an engraver 
who shipped it from town to town and gave demonstrations 
with it in all of the principal cities of Michigan. This will 
give you some idea of its novelty. It was not for long, how- 
ever, that I dispensed with a phonograph and now I possess 
two, and over one thousand records. 

I am under the impression that Charles Urban was the 
first Edison representative in Michigan but it may be possible 
that he was contemporaneous with Percy E. Ashton who did 
business for over a decade, under the name of the American 
Phonograph Company, at 252 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 

I have expressed the opinion that the radio has superseded 
the phonograph in the favor of the public. But I do not be- 
lieve that this change in public sentiment will prove per- 
manent. It it more likely that the radio and phonograph will 
reign side by side like a king and queen. For the man who 
possesses an instrument combining the two can afford to laugh 
at static and can put on a concert of his own at will. 

There is nothing that I like so well as to sit before my 
phonograph at nightfall, with my feet encased in my most 
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comfortable slippers and a good cigar between my teeth, 
listening to the majestic Concerto in A Minor by Grieg, Harold 
Bauer’s superb playing of Beethoven’s sublime Moonlight 
Sonata, one of the symphony orchestras, the mellow voice of 
Lawrence Tibbett, or Fritz Kreisler’s rendition of one of the 
masterpieces for violin. By means of the magic wand 
of the Wizard of Menlo Park even the spirits of the dead are 
summoned from the land of shadows and we again hear the 
glorious voices of Caruso, Nordica, Patti and Melba and, when- 
ever we do, in the immortal words of Henry Wadsworth Long 
fellow: 


The Night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 
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N the number for July, 1931, of Le Bulletin des Recherches 
| Historiques, the official organ of the Bureau of Archives 
of the Province of Quebec, is printed under the caption, 
Mémoire sur les Forts de la Nouvelle France, a document of 
the greatest interest to students of the history of our part of 
the world. . 

As the caption indicates, it is a Report upon the French 
Posts in Canada and its dependencies—not simply upon the 
fortified places themselves, for it is to be remembered that in 
the contemporary terminology, the word “Fort” included the 
ensemble of houses, farms, &ec., surrounding or in the vicinity 
of and protected by the Fort proper, i. e., the fortified place’. 

The Bulletin found a copy of the document in the Public 
Archives of Canada at Ottawa?—it was published at Paris 
in Les Archives de la Marine. 

It is destitute of signature, date and address; and the 
author, date, occasion and purpose are all equally unknown.’ 

It is known that de Bougainville says that he had prepared 
a Mémoire on the Forts of New France but is unlikely that 
this is his work. He had, however, a cousin, Monsieur de 


Even during the latter half of the last century, it was common to hear 
the older French Habitants call their Village the ‘‘Fort’’: they were going to the 
“Fort” when they were going to the Village or to the Church, which in most 
instances was the most prominent of a greater or less number of buildings’’. 
Les Bernard-Brouillet, (Montreal, 1930), p. 10 Note (1)—an interesting and 
valuable account of a French Canadian Family, made more interesting and 
valuable by the many explanatory Notes. The connotation of the word ‘Fort’ 
is still occasionally met with in the terminology of the French-Canadian 
Habitants. I have myself found it in the Province of Quebec a few years ago. 

2Canadian Archives, ‘“F’’ series, vol. 129: calendered in the Report of the 
Canadian Archives for 1887, p. celxxiv, under ‘Chains of Posts.” ’ 

°The able and efficient Chief of the Information Department of the Public 
Archives of Canada, M. Francis J. Audet, and the equally able and efficient 
Archivist of the Province of Quebec, M. Pierre-Georges Roy, are unable to give 
information on the subject: and my necessarily imperfect researches in other 
quarters have proved futile. Perhaps some other enquirer may be more com- 
petent or more fortunate. ‘ 
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Vienne, a man of considerable ability, a sort of French Pepys 
who gathered together many notes and who was an officer 
of the Administration at Quebec: it is quite possible that he 
may have been the author—but this is the merest conjecture, 
liable to be falsified by the slightest real evidence. 

As it could not have been written,—or at least, completed— 
until after 1758* in which year Louisburg fell to British arms 
and Quebec was expected to be the next victim, it may have 
been compiled—or at least utilized—for the purpose of ne- 
gotiations for peace closing the Seven Years’ War, and end- 
ing with the Treaty of Paris, 1763,—it is well-known that for 
a considerable period there was a likelihood of Britain a& 
cepting Guadeloupe and delivering back Canada. | 

Whatever the date or occasion, whoever the author, the 
Mémoire is full of interest and importance. 

The author begins at Cape Charles on the north side of 
the Straits of Belle-Isle; passing to La Baye des Chateaux 


x 


on the same coast, St. Modet and La Baye Rouge, L’Anse 4 


*We read: ‘In 1755, vessel of Bayonne came to Cape Moraska for whale- 
fishing .. . in 1756, thane came two other ships from Bayonne .. .” The 
Post Chagoamigon on a Bay on the south shore of Lake Superior was “farmed 
out at eight thousand, one hundred livres up to 1758”. ““Kamanestigowia 
(the present Kaministiqua) was farmed out up to 1758 at four thousand livres”, . 
and the Saulteux “still do their trading there’. The War was still going 
on: certain ‘“‘Abenaquis established at the foot of the Bay of Misisquoi, in 
Lake Champlain have since the beginning of this War been removed to St. 
Francis and Becancourt”. “St. Frederic . . . at the head of Lake Cham- 
plain . . . might be regarded as a real barrier in a campaign. . .” 

The author in some instances speaks of personal experience, e. g., in de- 
scribing Niagara he says (speaking of the Indians who trade there) “I have 
heard them all lamenting the destruction of Chouagen . . 

Chouagen was the name given by the French to the English Post at the 
site of the present Oswego, N. Y. at the mouth of the Oswego River. There 
were two Forts, that on the west side of the River being called Fort Oswego, that 
on the east side, Fort Ontario. The Post was established by the English 
in 1727 to protect their establishments on the Hudson River, Fort Orange 
(Albany), Manhattan (New York), &c., and the Indian trade. This Post 
not only interfered with the fur trade of the French, but also menaced the 
communication between the Upper and the Lower Country of Canada. See 
Documentary History of the State of New York, vol. 1, p. 486, ‘French Plan 
of Forts Ontario & re or Chouagen, 1756”: on p. 482 is an English 
plan of the same locality. Vaudreuil determined to destroy it, and entrusted 
the project to Montcalm. At the head of 3200 men, 1474 being Canadians and 
250 Indians, Montcalm, August 10, 1756, landed a short distance from Chouagen 
which was defended by 1400 men of the Shirley, Pepperell and Schuyler 
Regiments commanded by Colonel Mercer. After a furious bombardment, un- 
der which the Commandant was killed, the Post surrendered, August 14, 
72 officers and 1600 soldiers, sailors, workmen, merchants, &c. were made 
prisoners. The French suffered a loss of 6 men killed and 24 wounded; the 
English 150 and 30 respectively. ‘The Fort was destroyed by Montcalm. 

The complaint by the Indians mentioned in the Text was because “they 
could not stop there but had to earry their ‘“peltries thirty leagues further 
to Corlar or even to Orange,” the result being “they take the hatchet of 
those with whom they have the most advantageous trade.” 
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Loup and La Forteau, Labrador or La Baye Phelipeau, Chi- 
cata, River St. Augustin, Mekatine, Montagamis and Main- 
gant, he arrives at the Islets de Jeremie and Tadoussac. 

' Then up the Saguenay to Chicoutimi where “sometimes the 
Esquimaux come but only to ravage.” 

Back to the River St. Lawrence to Panaouameske and Que- 
bec, “a large enough town, absurdly fortified and which can 
be defended only on the advice given by Minerva to Athena”— 
this it will be remembered was to trust to wooden walls, which 
the wise statesman interpreted as meaning ships. Up the St. 
Lawrence to Lorette, “a Huron village, two leagues from Que- 
bec whose people with some Hurons established at Detroit 
are all that are left of that Nation formerly numerous but 
which have been destroyed by the Iroquois to whom they had 
taught the art of war as Charles XII taught it to the Rus- 
sians. . .” (The author does not here note the fact that 
there were still a few Hurons at Michilimackinac). Three 
Rivers, Becancourt, St. Francis, Chambly and St. John, up 
the Richelieu to Lake Champlain, St. Frederic on its left 
bank and the Carillon. Back to the St. Lawrence, up to 
Montreal, then the Ottawa River and the Lake of the Two 
Mountains with its Indian Village on the north shore, Carillon, 
the Long Sault. Up the Mattawan, Lake Nipissing, French 
River to Temiskamingue, Tabitibi (Abitibi), Michilimackinac, 
(the entrepot of the Posts of the north)—Sault St. Marie 
(established in 1750), Michipicoton, Nepigon, Kamanestigouia, 
(Kaministiquia, near the present Fort William), the Post called 
La Mer d’Ouest (i. e., The Sea of the West), comprising several 
Forts of upright piles, “respectable only against the Indians”, 
namely (1), Fort St. Pierre on the left bank of Rainy Lake, (2), 
Fort St. Charles on a small island in the Lake of the Woods, 
(3), Fort Bourbon at the entry of Lake Vinipique (Winnipeg), 
(4), Fort de la Reine on the right bank of the River Assini- 
boia, (5), Fort Dauphin on the River Nimauguenacheque or 
Troubled Water, (6), Fort Paskoia on the river of the same 
name, and, (7), Fort des Prairies on the river of the same 
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name. -This Post de la Mer d’Ouest is the nearest to the Eng- 
lish establishments on Hudson’s Bay. 

From Fort de la Reine on the Assibiboia, the crossing can 
be made to the Missouri, the Indian Villages upon which are 
described—but the author goes to Lake Superior and Cha- 
goamigon on the south shore of that Lake. Then to La Baye 
(Green Bay of Lake Michigan) a Post where 150,000 louis net 
were realized per annum by concessionaires named, then the 
Tllinois, Onyatanons, Vincennes on the Wabash, Miamis, River 
St. Joseph and Detroit. 

I here translate those portions of the Mémoire as are of 
special interest in Michigan—not in all cases, in the present 
Michigan, but, at all events, closely connected with it his- 
torically.® 

MICHILIMACKINAC 


A Fort of upright piles situate in the strait leading from 
Lake Michigan to Lake Huron. It: is the entrepdt of the 
Posts of the North. There are a Commandant, a garrison of 
a score of men and about a hundred Habitants who live on 
Indian corn, the chase and fishing. There are also several 
villages of domiciliated persons, the number of which is from 
four to five hundred men; there are also two missions served 
by the Jesuits. 

The trade of this Post is in the hands of Licensees. The 
Indians who trade there are the Outaouais and the Saulteux. 
The language of the former may be regarded as a Mother 
tongue. It is the basis even of the only language understood 
by the Algonkins and almost all the Upper Nations as far as 
the Sioux. It has nothing in common with the Huron or 
the Iroquois tongue. 


‘The following Posts are noted :— 
* Michilimakinac: 
Le Sault Ste-Marie: 
Chagoamigon : 
La Baye: 
La Presqu ‘ile: (now Erie, Pa.) 
- Les Onyatanons: 
Poste de Vincennes: 
Le Fort Duquesne: ‘ 
Le Detroit: 
Niagara, and from a little (I hope, pardonable) local pride also. 
Toronto. 


Tr 
PAS SO DAD OUP Co bor 
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The Saulteaux are one of the most considerable and numer- 
ous Nations of those districts. They do not cultivate the 
soil, they are nomads and live by the chase and fishing. 

There may come from Michilimackinac in an ordinary year 
from six to seven bales of peltries of all kinds. 

(The “Outaouais” were, of course, the Ottawas). 


LE SAULT STE-MARIE 


A Fort of piles situate on the strait leading from Lake 
Superior to Lake Huron. This Post was established in 1750, 
and to encourage the establishment, the King granted the 
trade to the Commandant gratis—there is a fee of three hun- 
dred livres taken for Michilimakinac upon which this Post 
depends. 

The Saulteux do their trading there—there come from it 
about a hundred bales annually. 


CHAGOAMIGON 


A Post situate on a bay on the south of Lake Superior, 
farmed out for eight thousand livres up to 1758. There are 
at that Post neither presents nor certificates. It has a Com- 
mandant who is reputed as being paid two thousand livres as 
salary. 

The Saulteaux make their trade there. It may amount to 
two hundred and fifty bales annually. 


.LA BAYE 


A Post established upon the Bay of the Puants, farmed out 
for nine thousand livres. It is said all expenses have been 
cut on the King’s account; there are neither presents, nor 
certificates, nor interpreters’ wages. All these outlays are at 
the expense of the Farmer; the Commandant is an officer who 
has an interest in the Post and has a salary of two thousand 
livres. This Post takes in the Sioux also. 

The Indians who come there to trade are the Saquis, the 
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Outagamis or Foxes, Maskoutins, Puans, Kukapous, Sioux of 
the Prairies, Sioux of the Lakes. 

There come from it in an ordinary year five to six hundred 
bales. This Post was worth in three years to Messrs Rigaud 
and Morin, 312000 l(ivres) from the time of Monsieur Morin, 
Sr., who held it in association with Messrs Bigot and De la 
Jonquiére. It produced annually 150,000 (livres) after all 
expenses paid. Monsieur de Rigaud is still the Farmer of it. 

(Of course, “La Baye” was the present Green Bay in Wis- 
consin. ) 


LA PRESQUE ’ISLE 
= 


A square Fort of squared timbers, situate upon Lake Erie 
almost at the mouth of a large bay about a league and a 
half deep and half a league wide. 

It is not a trading Post; it is an entrepdt necessary for the 
communication of Niagara with Fort Duquesne; it has a 
Commandant and a garrison. 

The Portage from this Fort to that of the River aux Boeufs 
is seven leagues. During the winter, which is mild and rainy, 
with little snow, transportation is impracticable. The spring 
and autumn are in the same case, and the summer is the only 
season in which vehicles can traverse it. Saddle horses can 
travel it at all times. There are many Indians along it, and 
their help is almost always necessary by reason of the haste 
with which the journey must be made to take advantage of 
the waters of the River aux Boeufs. In reality, if the roads 
were properly attended to, the Indians might easily be dis- 
pensed with. But policy requires that they should be made 
use of in time of war, especially in respect of the portage: 
they prevent the ill-disposed Nations interfering with our 
transports. Moreover, what they earn in that way added to 
the presents made to them, puts them in a condition to buy 
what is necessary, otherwise, they would betake themselves 
to the English who treat them much better than we do; and 
it is very necessary that they should not learn this difference. 

It would be easy to attract the Indians around Presqu 
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*Isle to establish themselves and form villages; the soil is 
good, the chase and fishing abundant. 
(“Presqu’Isle” is, of course, the present Erie, Pennsylvania). 


LES ONYATANON 


A Fort of upright piles situate on the left bank of the River 
Wabash or Saint-Jeréme: this Post is farmed out for twelve 
hundred livres to the Commandant: the Indians who trade 
here are the Onyatanons, the Kickapoos, the Mascoutins and 
the Vermillion Nation—-they can furnish three hundred war- 
riors: there comes from this Post and those dependent upon 
it, from three to four hundred bales. 


POSTE DE VINCENNES 


A pretty town, also situate on the Wabash, dependent up- 
on New Orleans, the Governor of which sends there a Com- 
mandant: there may be eighty habitants, who cultivate the 
soil and reap wheat. The Peauchichias trade there—they can 
furnish eighty bales. 


LE FORT DUQUESNE 


Situated on the left bank of the Ohio at the confluence with 
the Malenguele, this Fort is a patch-work affair, small, ill- 
projected, dominated by two places within musket-range, un- 
defendable if attacked: it has the name of a Fort, and has 
enriched him who built it—and that was all he wanted of it. 
It may contain five hundred men in a garrison, whom it is 
difficult to furnish with subsistence—the Illinois have been 
their source of supply, this year. 

This establishment is necessary to hold the English on the 
other side of the Apallachians, and to preserve for us the 
affection of the Indians above, but there is needed a more 
respectable Fort, one which in time of war could hold five to 
six hundred men. The country is good, the air wholesome, the 
land fertile—I should like habitants there, they would supply 
the garrison with food. 
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This is also a Trading-Post which is made use of by li- 
censees, the licenses being free thus far in order to encourage 
the merchants to bring in their goods. Too much care can- 
not be taken that the goods be cheap so that the Indians 
may find it to their advantage to trade there and not go to 
the English—an essential object for political reasons. 

The Loups, the Chavanons and the Iroquois have been com- 
ing to this Post to trade since its establishment—there may 
come from it from two hundred to two hundred fifty bales 
annually. 

The Little Portage the first entrepot of Niagara, and which 
leads to Fort Duquesne from Niagara, that is, from Lake On- 
tario to Lake Erie, has no trade—the same considerations 
apply to this Portage as to that of Presqu’isle—political 


exigencies require that use be made of the Indians to work 
it. 


LE FORT DETROIT 


The situation of this establishment is one of the most beau- 
tiful, its climate is charming, the air wholesome, the soil 
excellent and suitable for all kinds: of productions, the chase 
abundant—a man can in five days get three hundred of the 
various kinds of game; hunting is intermitted from February 
to May and from. September to Christmas. 

The habitants of Detroit reap in an ordinary year 25000 
minots of wheat, a large quantity of oats and Indian corn: 
they formerly sowed the wheat in the autumn but the crop 
was almost rye: now, sow in February and March, reap in 
July—the crop of wheat is generally twenty minots each. 

In the town there may be five hundred habitants—it would 
be necessary to encourage the habitants in cultivating the 
soil by assuring them of an output for their wares to feed 
the garrisons of Presqu’isle, La Riviére au Boeufs, Fort 
Machaut, Fort Duquesne. These provisions would cost the 
King less than those brought from Montreal, the expense of 
the transportation of which is very great, and its difficulties 
might sometimes render the subsistence of these garrisons un- 
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certain. It would be necessary, too, that the merchants of 
Detroit or others who desired to establish themselves there in 
that capacity, should be at liberty to send to Detroit without 
paying for licences, the returns from their bales, bills of 
exchange or certificates they bring to Montreal—so long as 
that liberty is withheld will the establishment of Detroit 
languish. 

In this Post are a commandant, a Major and several Subal- 
tern officers. It is used by licensees whose number is not 
limited—there is obtained from it in an ordinary year between 
eight hundred and a thousand bales: the Indians who trade 
there are the Hurons of the same family as those of Lorette, 
a perfidious Nation against whom it is necessary to be at all 
times on guard, the Ouatavais (Ottaw as) and the Pontevata- 
mis (Pottawatamis) .® 


°The Marquis de Vaudreuil, Governor and Lieutenant-General for the King 
of France in Canada, writing to the Minister in Paris from Montreal, October 
30, 1755, says :-— 

“T have no doubt, My Lord, that you have been informed of the excellence 
of the land at Detroit. That Post is important: it is well-populated, but 
there might easily be placed there three times as many families as there are 
now. The misfortune is that we have not enough people in the Colony. I 
should make arrangements to place there two Sisters of the Congregation, to 
educate the children, without it costing the King, one sou’. Eztraits des 
Archives des Ministeres de la Marane et de. la Guerre a@ Paris . . . . Quebec, 
1891, Vol. I, p. 107 

This want of population in French-Canadian settlements is to a certain extent 
explained in an Official Dispatch from the Minister in Paris, to M. Dupuy—- 
the Dispatch being dated from Versailles, May 24, 1728 and reading in part :— 
“The genius of the people of New England being to work in cultivating their 
fields well, and to push their establishments, little by little, when it is pro- 
posed to push them further, they will not consent, because it is they who 
have to bear the expense. 

The habitants of Nouvelle France have a different way of thinking: they 
always want to go ahead without troubling themselves about establishments 
in the interior, because they gain more and get further in. These different 
ways of thinking bring it about that the English Colonies are more populated 
and better established than ours’. Collection de Manuscrits ... . relatifs 
a@ Nouvelle France... . Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

Naturally, it would make a great difference in one’s way of thinking of 
population and establishments whether he had to pay for them himself as 
the Colonists did in the English Colonies, or had them paid for by a paternal 
Government across the Seas, like the French-Canadian. 

About the same time, the Abenaquis at Montreal, July 10, 1740, were say- 
ing to the Marquie de Beauharnois:—‘‘We ask you to give us a glass of 
eau-de-vie, morning and evening: we do not want to get drunk, but a glass 
will do us good’: And the Marquis, next day replied:—‘“I gladly give my 
milk to those who do not abuse it: you who glory much in prayer, should 
not spoil it by drinking too much’’. Do., do., Vol. III, pp. 188-190. 

The extraordinary unrest in France of 1750, when the people suddenly 
began to believe that children were being kidnapped by the Government for the 
purpose of aT the Colonies, is historical. Leonard Woolf: After the 
Deluge, Vol. I, 

The chevalier ‘Charles de Raymond, born in the Perigord about 1706, came 
to Canada as an Ensign in the Royal service in 1722; and, with an occasional 
absence in France, continued in active service until 1760, when on the Sur- 
render of Montreal, he retired to France: during his period of service in 
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(Detroit having been included in the Articles of Capitula- 
tion of Montreal in 1760 was taken possession for Britain by 
Major Rogers in that year. From that time until 1796, when 


North America, he had been Commandant at Niagara (twice) and at Les 
Miamis; and he undoubtedly had an extensive first-hand knowledge of Canada. 

During his stay in France in 1754, he prepared a Mémoire on the Posts 
in French North America, the main object of which, outside of pressing his 
personal claims to consideration, seems to have been to urge a Fort at Petit- 
Rapide at the embouchure of the Detroit River. This Mémoire in more than 
one form was discovered in the Archives of the Sulpician Order in. Paris 
in 1923, by the very able and indefatigable Librarian of the Sulpician Library 
in Montreal, M. Aegidius Fauteux, F. R. S. C., and by him published at 
Quebee in 1929 in a brochure with the title: Mémoire sur les Postes du Can- 
ada par Le Chevalier de Raymond, 

I translate such parts of this Mémoire as relate to Detroit, of which Post 
the Chevalier formed the highest opinion. 

He divides the French Posts into three groups:—(1) Posts of the North, 
reached by going up the Grande Riviére, i. e. the Ottawa; (2) Posts of the 
South reached by going up “the Riviére-Frontenac, which the Savages call 
the Catarackouy” (our St. Lawrence) and (3) Posts dependent upon the Gov- 
ernment of the Mississippi. Among those of the South are 

“13—The fort Frontenac at the entrance to Lake Hontario 

14—-The fort of Toronteaux, a New Post upon Lake Ontario to the North- 
west of that Lake 

ea at the other end of the Lake Hontario 

16—The Detroit, upon the River which discharges Lakes Huron and Ste 
Clere and which empties into Lake Herrier, which discharges itself 
in to Lake Hontario by the Falls of Niagara. . . 

“The Savages (of the Upper Country) whether to descend to Montreal or 
earry their peltries to the English go from Michilimaquinac following the com- 
munication which it has with Detroit by way of Lakes Huron and Ste Clere, 
the discharge of which passes before Detroit and forms there a river about 
half-a-league wide, and which empties into Lake Herrier’’. 

He thinks that Detroit, the entrepé6t of the Posts of the South and Michilli 
mackinac, the entrepot of the Posts of the North should have ample garrisons, 
which should support each other. 

Of Detroit, he says :— 

“I remark that the beauty of the climate of Detroit, the excellence and 
fertility of the soil, which, for the most part, requires little clearing to be 
made, the extent of the prairie for raising as many cattle of all kinds 
as one could wish, the abundance of fishing and hunting, its neighborhood to. 
the Posts of the Miamis and Syatanons which is the communication to the. 
Illinois and the Mississippi by way of the Miami River and the Wabash, the 
neighborhocd of and communication with the new Posts on La Belle Riviére 
(i. e., the Ohio River, referring to Fort Duquesne, the present Pittsburg, Pa., 
built that year, and some small adjoining Posts) which is removed only 
about 100 leagues from Filadelfile (of course, Philadelphia) by land and the 
road is worn smooth by the continual comings and goings of the English who 
up to the present time do all the trade there and it is to be feared that 
later they will invade the territory: all these considerations deserve that 
that more attention should be given it (i. e., Detroit) than at present, that 
there should be thrown into it inhabitants to populate it and put in a position 
to guard and support itself as well as the new establishments on the Ohio, 
to hold and retain possession of and communication with the Illinois and the 
Mississippi, to go there and protect that whole country and its inhabitants, 
assure them a retreat for the preservation of their goods and their families, 
bearing in mind the wars that are always to be feared with the English or 
the Savages. If war broke out with the latter, Detroit cannot be held if it 
is left in its present condition:. its loss will’ certainly entail that of all 
the region of which we have been speaking, which assuredly proves that there 
should be formed there a City, having a Governor, an establishment and troops 
proportionate to the interest we should have to improve our position and to 
maintain our possession of such a valuable and beautiful country’ 

The Chevalier had something to say, too, about the liquor ak (which 
seems to have been as troublesome as it is now): “I have told you of the 
great damage the English are doing to the trade ‘of Canada by their traffic 
in eau-de-vie at Chouagain (Oswego) which attracts to them all our Indians 
and all the. people of the Upper Country. Observe that our trade could 
be increased in everything we sell: by their trade, they profit by and corrupt | 
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it was handed over to the United States under “Jay’s Treaty”, 
its political history is the same as that of Niagara). 


NIAGARA 
F 


A place fortified by M. Pouchot, it may now be regarded as a 
very stronghold for the whole Continent. It has strength and 
consequently is capable of a vigorous and long defence. The 
works are about to be faced with stone, this operation is nec- 
essary to give them solidity. | 

Niagara is situated at the confluence of the discharge of 
the waters of. Lake Erie into Lake Ontario: as the’ land is 
excellent, the climate temperate, the chase and fishing abun- 
dant, I would like to have habitants established in villages: 
this establishment and that of Detroit, both governed by good 
laws, would be the granary of the upper districts; it would save 
the King immense sums and the Canadians toilsome voyages 
which enervate them; and as a result Canada would be in a 
position to make a greater quantity of export. 


all our Indians. Observe that we could utterly destroy that trade and pre- 
vent our Nations having the reason of which I spoke for going to the English. 
For that purpose there are two infallible means which I put together here: 
the first is to guard strictly the three passages I spoke of (i. e. Petit-Rapide, 
Acadia and the St. Lawrence), particularly Petit-Rapide which it is neces- 
sary to be established as it closes Lake Herrier, and in closing that Lake, you 
block and hold in check, all our Nations: the second means which seems to be in- 
separable from the former is to leave entire liberty of conscience to all our travel- 
ling traders, whether they have the sole right of trade in Posts or leave things 
as they are, to deal in eau-de-vie in all the Posts in general: let those 
who want to, do it, those who do not want to, let them alone: and to pre- 
vent overreaching by taking advantage of the weakness of the Indians for 
eau-de-vie, order that the price of it is to be regulated according to the 
cost occasioned by the distance it is to be carried and the honest profit 
that the merchants should make: and punish by heavy fines those who pass 
the price fixed by the General: and order the Commandants to enforce the 
regulations strictly on pain of losing their honoraria, 

As soon as the Indians find that they can get eau-de-vie in their own 
country, they will not go out to look for it. Even, if they should go out, 
when they find it in all our Posts on their way, they will buy it from desire 
to drink: all their peltries will be found sold to us before they are half way 
to the English; and, having nothing more to trade with, why should they 
go on? It is, then, very certain that there are only the two ways to prevent our 
Nations going to the English—-they would never be in a position to go there. 

The Bishops of Canada at the solicitation of the missionaries have preached 
and have had preached that this trade in eau-de-vie is a crime so enormous 
that it is not pardonable and they have made it a case of conscience reserved 
to themselves for absolution. Our merchants to avoid Hell which was opened 
under their feet, have quit that trade: the Generals upon the prohibitions 
of the Bishop have also forbidden it. Our Indians who never went to the 
English before have gone to them constantly ever since.” 

He gives some instances of the prohibition being relaxed—in Fort Fron- 
tenac, Toronteaux and Niagara, as he has been told: and recommends that in 
the future, the trade shall no longer be reserved to the Bishops for absolution, 
“but that all the confessionals be open to the penitents’’. 
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The King conducts the commerce of this Post, but his offi- 
cers manage it badly, in a fashion troublesome for the Indians 
and lucrative only for themselves. It would be necessary that © 
the commerce should be free; competition would lower the 
price of trade goods and make them more plentiful. At the 
least the King should order that the markets at Niagara and 
Fort DuQuesse (Duquesne) should always be fully supplied 
with goods and that these should be sold at a low price. 

I repeat that the’ interest of commerce is not the essential 
object here—it is a matter of the conservation of the Colony 
inferior in number in the proportion of one to five: we can sus- 
tain it as our own only by the affection of the Indians. This 
is the counterweight which has up to the present time made 
the balance incline in our favor: but the Indians have become 
enlightened as to their interests, and the interest of their trade 
is the only one they have in the world. They know perfectly 
how onerous to them is their trade with us and how much 
they gain by trading with the English. I have heard them all 
lament (gemir) over the destruction of Chouagen giving them 
thirty leagues more to go: they carry their peltries to Corlar 
and even to Orange, and they accept the hatchet of those with 
whom they have an advantageous trade. 

The Indians who came to trade at Niagara are the Five 
Nations, the Mississagues and the Wolves (Loups)—there come 
from it in an ordinary year two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred bales. (This was Fort Niagara on the right bank of 
the River. It remained as part de facto as part of the old 
Province of Quebec, formed by the Quebec Act of 1774, 14 
Geo. III, c. 85, and afterwards of the Province of Upper 
Canada until 1796-when it was given up to the United States 
under “Jay’s Treaty” of 1794). 


TORONTO 


A small Post situated on the north of Lake Ontario oppo- 
site Niagara, established to prevent the Indians of the wine 
going to Chouagen to trade. 
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The King conducts the trade there and as at Niagara has 
brandy given to the Indians—a strange abuse to which it is 
said the English force us, because they give it. 

The Indians who come there to trade are the Saulteux and 
the Mississagues; it may furnish forty to fifty bales.” 


'The English did not,—as the author thinks,—give the Indians “eau-de-vie”’, 
brandy; they gave them rum. The fur-traders of each of the two nations 
railed at those of the other for giving the poor Savages noxious liquor instead 
of their own harmless or, indeed, wholesome fluid. The preference of the 
Indians does not seem to be recorded. 

Those who are interested in the matter may like to know that the French 
Canadians called the Jamaica Rum of the English traders, 7'afia or Guildive— 
the name Rum (Rhum, Rom and Rome were variants) seems to have been 
used only after the Conquest in 1760, after which the mention of “Rhum 
de la Jamaique” is not infrequent, the liquor not as yet being displaced by ‘‘le 
whisky blanc, le rye, le gin et le scotch’ as my friend, the learned and 
facile French Canadian writer, M. E. Z. Massicotte, puts it. (Le Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, July, 1931, p. 407.) 

In the Mémoire du Canada written about 1770 of which the author seems to 
be unknown but the original MSS of which was preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Imperials of St. Petersburg, having been obtained in Paris in 1810 by Pierre 
Dubrowski, an Attaché of the Russian Embassy there is found the following 
concerning Toronto and its raison d’étre. (1 translate). 

“The English had built on the south shore of Lake Ontario, a Fort which 
they called Oswego, in Indian Chouaguin. The situation of this place was 
advantageous in every respect. They attracted there the surrounding Nations, 
five in number—the Fort held them in check. For though we had Niagara 
on the same shore and Frontenac [the present Kingston, Ontario] on the 
other, these two Forts, nevertheless, could not supply all the Indians’ needs. 
It is true that one of the greatest obstacles in the way of these Forts was in 
not being able to find like there was at Couaguin or Chouaguin as much 
brandy or rum as the Indians wanted. The priests had made it a case of 
conscience and put the sale of liquor to Indians in the class of those in- 
curring excommunication. They had brought the government to their view so 
that it was a crime. This regulation is admirable in towns where the Indians 
might commit excesses and excite trouble: but in the Posts, it is a different 
matter. It is with liquor that one attaches them, and thanks to the liberty 
of drinking it at Chouaguin, that Post has survived, and the Nations resort- 
ing to it have always been our enemies. 

The General [de la Jonquiére] thought that the reestablishment of Fort 
Toronto would absolutely stop the Mississaguas and the Nations of the North 
who passed that way to go to Chouaguin, and as M. de Rouillé was then Min- 
ister of Marine, his name was given to it. The position of the Fort was 
directly opposite to Niagara; it consists of some upright piles and four small 
cannon. Every year a great quantity of goods was seen there. The Com- 
mandant had instructions to maintain good relations with the Indians and 
keep them from going to trade at Chouaguin”. 

Rapport de VArchiviste de la Province de Quebec pour 1924-1925, p. 100. 

In Cartography, ‘Fort Toronto” appears for the first time in the Map of 
Homan-Danville of Nuremberg in 1756. 

The siege and capture of Chouaguin is graphically described in the same 
work, do. do., pp. 1238, 124. 

It is said, too, of de Montigny, who was in the late days of French dom- 
ination sent in Command of a detachment of troops to Niagara: “He had 
interests at Niagara—that was the motive which was most effective with him 
in having himself placed in command of the detachment sent thither [from 
Frontenac]. He had his canoes laden with provisions and goods without for- 
getting barrels of wine and brandy which he sold very well en route to his 
detachment and the Indians. He got to Niagara in twelve days though he had 
to go by way of Toronto, he stopped there for business reasons and to , take 
under pretext of refreshments for his troops, provisions and brandy. 

do. do.» pp. 143, 144. 

From which, it appears that even at that time, more than a century and a 
half ago, it’ was considered well to load up with intoxicating liquor when 
going across the Lake from Toronto. 

- De Bougainville, so well known in Canadian history of the late French period, 
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in what seems to be an official Report, “Mémoire sur l’Etat de la Nouvelle 
France”, dated 1757, gives the following description of Toronto: 

“Toronto or Saint Victor, a small fort of piles upon Lake Ontario, to 

sell brandy to the Indians in order to counteract the trade that is made at 
a” tata Rapport de VArchiviste de la Province de Québec pour 1923-1924, 
p. 53. & 
Kingsford in his History of Canada, Vol. III, p. 395, gives the credit for . 
the project of establishing a Post at Toronto to de la Galissonniére, and says— 
“The design originally conceived by de la Galissonniére and Bigot, was only 
executed under de la Jonquiére. In the autumn of 1749, some workmen with 
de Portneuf and fifteen soldiers were sent up to carry out the project. On 
completion, the new structure was named ‘Fort Rouillé,’ after the Colonial 
Minister.” 
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HE annual meeting of the State Historical Society for 1931 
T was held Oct. 3 in Battle Creek. This was the opening day 
of the Home Coming and Centennial celebration of the found- 
ing of Battle Creek, which brought an unusual number of people 
to the city. Dinner was served at the Post Tavern and there 
was a program of speaking and music. Prof. L. A. Chase, 
head of the history department at Northern State Teachers 
College and president of the Society, presided. Mrs. Marian 
Riley of Battle Creek introduced the program, with a group 
of Indian love songs, including Logan’s “Pale Moon” and 
Cadman’s “The Land of the Sky Blue Water,” accompanied 
by Mr. Fred Gage at the piano. Dr. R. Clyde Ford, professor 
of Romance Languages and Literature at Michigan State Nor- 
mal College gave an entertaining and thoughtful address on 
the subject, “The Indian As He Was.” Mr. James Brown of 
Battle Creek showed some lantern slides of old time scenes 
in Battle Creek and vicinity. 

There followed a brief business session, at which Secretary | 
Fuller reported a total membership of 583. The Treasurer’s 
report submitted by Benjamin F. Davis of Lansing, showed a 
balance of $1,104.33 as against $925.72 the preceding year. 

In the forenoon of Oct. 3 President Chase spoke at the un- 
veiling of a memorial to Hiram Moore, inventor of the first 
Harvester-Combine, the ceremony taking place at the field 
where the Harvester was first used, near Climax. ‘In the 
afternoon Mr. William Lee Jenks of Port Huron, president of 
the Michigan Historical Commission spoke at the unveiling 
of a memorial to the first house erected in Battle Creek. 

At the business session of the Society in the evening the 
following officers were elected for the year 1931-32: President, 
Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; Vice-president, Charles Weissert, 
Kalamazoo; Secretary, George N. Fuller, Lansing; Treasurer, 
Benjamin F. Davis, Lansing. 

Trustees elected for 1931-32: Claude 8S. Larzelere, Mt. Pleas- 
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ant; Lew Allen Chase, Marquette; Charles A. Weissert, Kala- . 
mazoo; Carl E. Pray, Ypsilanti; Arnold Mulder, Kalamazoo. 

Trustees holding from 1930 to 1932, completing the Board, 
are William L. Jenks, Port Huron; Clarence M. Burton, De- ° 
troit; William L. Clements, Bay City; Clarence E. Bement, 
Lansing; Smith Burnham, Kalamazoo. 


. BEAUTIFUL bust of George Washington has been pre- 
A sented to Governor Wilber M. Brucker for the State of 
Michigan, by the United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, in recognition of the splendid progress 
Michigan has already made in preparing for the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Washington, 
which is to last from February 22, 1932 until the following 
Thanksgiving Day. 

The ceremony of presentation took place at the Governor’s 
office on Monday, Nov. 2. Congressman Seymour H. Person of 
Lansing delivered the presentation address and the bust was ac- 
cepted by Governor Brucker for the State. Members of the 
Yorktown Sesqui-Centennial Commission participated in the 
ceremonies and rendered their report to Governor Brucker. Dr. 
George N. Fuller, Secretary of the Michigan Historical Com- 
mission acted as master of ceremonies. 

William L. Jenks, Port Huron attorney and chairman of 
the Yorktown Commission, Mrs. C. F. Bathrick of Battle 
Creek who is National Vice-regent of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution in Michigan, Mr. Albert L. Smith, stu- 
dent and collector of Revolutionary Americana, and Harry 
C. Leonard of Grand Rapids, president of the Kent Chapter of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, spoke in turn, describ- 
ing the impressive scenes recently enacted at Yorktown in the 
celebration of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Washing- 
ton which brought to an end the Revolutionary War. 

The committee on presentation of the bust of Washington: 
included also Mrs. O. C. Hartig, regent of the Lansing Chapter 
D. A. R., Mr. H. N. Duff, past national commander of the 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars, and Dr. William O. Wight, presi- 
dent of the Chancellor John Lansing Chapter S. A. R. Mem- 
bers of the Governor’s Troop of Boy Scouts assisted at the 
ceremonies, under direction of Mr. Vern Andrews, Scout 
Master of the Governor’s Own Troop. 

Governor Brucker thanked the members of the Yorktown 
Centennial Commission for their unselfish service to the State 
rendered at the recent celebration and declared that their 
interest and intelligent cooperation deserved commendation 
from all citizens of Michigan. 

Congressman Person, in presenting the bust of George Wash- 
ington, stated that the original of this rare piece of art found 
its way into the United States after an unknown existence of 
130 years in England. When Representative Sol Bloom, As- 
sociate Director of the United States George Washington Bi- 
centennial Commission, returned from Europe last summer, 
he brought it back with him. It is a marble bust by the great 
English sculptor of the late 18th and early 19th centuries, 
Joseph Nollekens. This bust was not executed from life, but 
from an original painting by Gilbert Stuart, and in the 130 
years or so of its existence has been viewed by but few Ameri- 
cans. 

“Joseph Nollekens,” Mr. Person, said, “was one of the best 
known sculptors in all of Europe at the turn of the 19th cen- 
tury, was born in London, of Dutch parents, on August 11, 
1737. In 1760 he went to Rome where he soon made his mark 
in the world of art. Twelve years later, in 1772, at the early 
age of thirty-five, Joseph Nollekens became a member of the 
London Royal Academy. His reputation rose steadily. He 
made busts of the leading people of his day. Included in his 
long list of patrons, to mention just a few, are King George, 
III, the Prince of Wales, Lord Grenville, Charles James Fox, 
Samuel Johnson and Oliver Goldsmith. 

“Washington’s busts were even then commanding large 
prices both in America and in England. Allured by the pros- 
pect of a handsome profit and intrigued by the personality and 
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reputation of General Washington, Nollekens set to work and 
produced this statue. 

“Representative Bloom is. the possessor of the original 
Nollekens bust and hundreds of replicas have already found 
their way to all parts of the United States. Every United 
States Senator and Representative has been presented with 
one of these replicas and the United States George Washing- 
ton Bicentennial Commission has presented one to each of the 
forty-eight States. 

“The original Nollekens bust of George Washington is now 
open to view at the headquarters of the United States George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. ©.” 

Congressman Person paid tribute to General Washington’s 
ability in organizing and holding together the original thir- 
teen states in the trying days during and following the Revo- 
lutionary War. “He was never so great,” Congressman Per- 
son said, “even in battle, as when facing the problems that 
grew from the war.” 

Governor Brucker in accepting the bust declared that the 
life of Washington furnished splendid material for a study of 
qualities of leadership particularly needed at this time with 
the country suffering from lack of courage in the face of eco- 
nomic emergency. “Our Country,” Governor Brucker said, 
“is still young enough to feel patriotism and old enough to 
stand the tests of adversity. It is a trying time, but when 
we think of the courage of General Washington and the trials 
which were his, we are encouraged to go forth and conquer 
our fears.” 


a bronze tablet was erected in memory of Hiram Moore, 
inventor of the first successful combined harvester. This tab- 
let, set in a fieldstone of granite, was placed at the side of the 
30-acré field where on July 12, 1838, 1100 bushels of wheat 
were cut, threshed, cleaned and bagged in one day. The event 


O* SATURDAY, October 3, 1931, near Climax, Michigan, 
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was a part of the Centennial Celebration of the city of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

In 1834 Moore began work on the idea of a machine to cut, 
thresh, clean and bag grain. It was suggested to him by 
John Hascall, a lawyer whose practice was so meager that he 
was led to try growing wheat. He knew he could not harvest 
it, however, because men could not be hired.. During the har- 
vest of 1836, the same year the patent was granted on the 
machine, on June 28, a successful trial was made on three 
acres of grain, but without the cleaner, which was added later. 

In 1843, A. Y. Moore, who assisted Hiram Moore on the first 
machine, had one built which he used every year until 1853, 
according to his own record. At that time a half interest in 
it was sold to George Leland, who accompanied by A. Y. 
Moore’s son, went to California to try out the machine under 
more ideal conditions. On their trip across the continent, only 
four years after the gold rush, they, took six horses which were 
stampeded by Indians. They arrived in California destitute, 
with but three horses which soon died from poisoning. 

The machine was shipped by water around Cape Horn. It 
arrived in time to be put in operation in the harvest of 1854, 
cutting 600 acres of wheat for Henry Horner and Brifogle of 
Alameda County, near the mission of San Jose. It was the 
first combined harvester in California. It was operated dur- 
ing the season of 1856 until it burned in the field from an 
overheated bearing. Later improved machines were developed 
in this neighborhood and from these grew the California ma- 
chines which were used for a period of nearly forty years. 
Then came the adoption of the modern light machine driven 
with auxiliary power drawn with tractors. Since the great 
war this machine has swept eastward multiplying in numbers 
at an astounding pace. The season of 1931 finds more than 
100 of these machines in use in the state of Michigan. where 
the idea was conceived. 

An interesting item in this romantic story is that A. Y. 
Movre who used the combine harvester on his farm for a 
period of ten years took an active interest in state affairs. 
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He assisted in the organization of the State Agricultural 
Society and as its president with the executive committee se- 
lected the site of the State Model and Experimental Farm 
which is now the Michigan State Agricultural College. Thus © 
it happens that the man who assisted in establishing the old- 
est agricultural college in the world had used the combine 
harvester sucessfully for ten years on his own farm before 
that institution was established. 

Professor H. H. Musselman of the Agricultural Engineering 
Department, Michigan State College, said on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the tablet in honor of the name of Hiram 
Moore, the inventor of the machine: 

“The story of the combined harvester might be written un- 
der the caption ‘Truth Will Prevail’. Nearly 100 years have 
elapsed since Moore, Hascall and others struggled to promote 
a system of harvesting. Hiram Moore gave 40 years of his 
life to the development of this idea which all but perished in 
a fire which burned their machine in a harvest field in Cali- 
fornia. The use of the reaper spread and Moore saw in it the 
failure of their plan for Michigan, but the plan has not failed; 
it is left for those who honor the memory of these early pio- 
neers in Agriculture and Agricultural Engineering to witness 
the wonders of a new century and the revival of Moore’s con- 
ception of the application of machinery to agriculture. The 
- speaker witnessed last summer almost within sight of this spot, 
the performance of one of the modern combines and the state 
can count them by the scores. 

“The essentials of Moore’s machine have persisted through 
the years and have become, when coupled with modern agri- - 
cultural engineering and mechanical power, another marvel of 
the age. The success of the idea as perfected and amplified 
by modern science has been more than mechanical. It has 
made the price of wheat, the basic human food, unbelievably 
cheap; it has been a factor in the economic problem and has 
helped to destroy temporarily the economic balance in agri- 
culture. Moore with his close acquaintance with the hard- 
ships of pioneer life and the struggle for existence could not 
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possibly have visioned the conveniences, comforts and luxuries 
which surround us at the present day. Neither could he have 
dreamed of the complex and world wide difficulties into which 
we have been thrust. Must we then, in the perplexities of 
this day, turn our backs upon the machine which has made 
bread the cheapest of almost all human foods and other ma- 
chines which supply a multitude of other human needs in 
abundance? Moore, Hussey, McCormick, Whitney, Watt, 
Stevenson, Bell, Morse, Howe, Edison and‘a host of others 
had the inspiration and the genius to see and solve the prob- 
lems of the past which were the primary ones of producing 
food, clothing and shelter. 

“This generation has lived in luxury on the fruits of these 
early struggles and endeavors. We have been to a degree at 
least, unmindful of the trust which has been imposed upon us 
as stewards of the rich heritage of ideas and inventions which 
contribute so much to human welfare. It was in the natural 
sequence of things that these men should invent and develop 
and perfect the means of escape from physical toil and bondage 
which had for centuries determined the slow rate of human 
progress. If we accept the responsibility laid upon us by the 
past, this generation and century must contribute to the per- 
fecting of political, economic and human relationship the world 
over so that the people of the earth may live in peace, security 
and happiness because they have been freed from crushing 
toil, fear of hunger and the danger of extinction by war and 
pestilence. When these objectives are attained, and only then, 
can society fully realize the value and significance of the 
heroic and monumental contributions of the early inventor. 

“Representing Agricultural Engineering I am sure I voice 
the feelings of that profession in honoring the name of a man 
whose vision spanned a hundred years. Many modern ma- 
chines represent step by step inventions and improvements. 
The harvester thresher as Moore conceived it embodied prac- 
tically all of the essential principles used in the modern ma- 
chine, with the exception of mechanical power. This he could 
not have used at that time since steam power was in its 
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infancy only, while the development of the internal combus- 
tion engine lay many, many years in the future. Had these 
sources of power been available the history of this wonderful 
machine would probably have taken a very different course; 
for mechanical power has made possible the development of 
the modern efficient and adaptable machine. 

“As a citizen of the state, and representative of the Michi- 
gan State College, I humbly honor the memory of Hiram 
Moore and his associates. Their efforts date almost from the 
time at which Michigan became a State. They took an active 
part in early state affairs and carried their problems to the 
state legislature which fought valiantly for them. They were 
respected and loved by and as one of, Michigan’s First Citi- 
zens. Among Hiram Moore’s closest associates in his venture 
was A. Y. Moore. A. Y. Moore assisted Hiram on the first 
-machine and later purchased one which was used on his farm 
for ten years prior to the time at which he as president of the 
State Agricultural Society, was authorized with the commit- 
tee to select a site for the State Agricultural College, which 
is now the location of Michigan State College, the oldest of 
its kind. Michigan State College is proud to honor the names 
of these men whose lives and work were so closely linked with 
the early history of the state, and whose efforts in the pioneer 
fields of science and agricultural education indicated a pro- 
found and prophetic understanding of the future needs of 
society”. 

Copy of text of inscription on plaque set in granite boulder 
unveiled on old Hiram Moore farm near Climax, Michigan, 
where he harvested 30 acres of wheat in one day in July, 1838. 
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HIRAM MOORE’S HARVESTER COMBINE 


In the adjoining field on the 12th day of July, 1838, with 
20 horses hitched to a newly-invented machine that cut a 
swath 15 feet wide, Hiram Moore cut, threshed, separated, 
cleaned and sacked, 30 acres of wheat that yielded 1,100 
bushels. This was accomplished in one day’s work with 
two teams and wagons following the “Combine” to carry 
the wheat to the log granary. 


Hiram Moore settled on this farm in 1831, after he and 
Daniel Eldred had given the name of “Climax” to this fine 
prairie and village. That summer Moore, at John Has- 
call’s suggestion, commenced experimenting on and with 
a machine to take the place of the grain cradle. Moore 
was financially aided by Hascall and Lucius Lyon, and a 
patent on the machine as a whole was secured in 1836. 


A later machine built by Moore was shipped to California 
in 1853 via Cape Horn. It cut 600 acres of wheat in the 
harvest of 1854, and burned in the field in 1856 from an 
overheated bearing. It was the forerunner of the modern 
combined harvester-thresher, which later developed in 
California, and which has.returned to be used in the 
state of its inception, after nearly 100 years. 


Moore was nearly 100 years ahead of the modern combine. 
His patent rights expired after 14 years, and Michigan’s 
Governor and the State Legislature fought with Congress 
and the U. S. Patent Office for a renewal of the patent 
for the inventor. Moore lost in the battle. He later on 
left this farm and settled in Wisconsin. 


Hiram Moore was a great inventor and an honored citizen 
of Michigan. He was born July 19, 1801, and died May 
5, 1875. 
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LICE C. HINKLEY of Petoskey won first prize in the 
Historic Tree contest sponsored by the ee State 
Historical Society. Her account is as follows: 


THE WASHINGTON ELM 


About twenty-five years ago, seeds from the Washington 
Elm at Cambridge, Mass., were sent to a resident of Petoskey. 
The seeds were planted in pots and when the sprouts were 
about three inches tall, were transplanted into larger pots. 
One tiny tree was given to Mr. and Mrs. W. J. McCune of 
Petoskey, who planted it in their yard and tended it care- 
fully until it became a good sized tree. A few years ago it 
was given to the City of Petoskey, and was placed in Mineral 
Well Park. It is now nearly fifteen feet high and is a beau- 
tifully shaped tree and is growing near the Soldiers’ Memorial 


Boulder. 
A ‘WASHINGTON ELM’ 


An elm nearly forty feet high stands in the yard of Mrs. 
W. W. Johnson of Petoskey. The tree was raised from seed 
from the original Washington Elm at Cambridge. The tree 
when first given to Mrs. Johnson was only an inch high and 
has been carefully tended and trimmed and is a fine well 
shaped elm, although one large limb was struck by lightning 
several years ago. 


THE ‘McKINLEY BLM’ 


In the year 1903, a small twig was sent by mail to Mr. and 
Mrs. Chillion L. Smith of Petoskey. This twig was a cytting 
taken from an elm tree in the yard of the Milburn Mansion, 
Buffalo, N. Y., where President McKinley died. The twig was 
placed in a bottle of water and when the tiny roots began 
to grow, soil was gradually added to the water. The small 
tree was transplanted several times until it was large enough 
to grow out of doors. Later it was presented to the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs of Petoskey and was placed in Mineral Well 
Park where it is nicely growing on the bank of the river. 
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COUNCIL TREE 


The Chippewa and Ottawa Indians formed the first small 
settlement at Bear Creek, now Petoskey. On a high bluff 
overlooking Bear River and Little Traverse Bay, was located 
their council grounds of the Chippewa tribe. A large pine 
tree stood near the edge of the bluff and was used as their 
council tree. A number of years ago, the tree died but the 
ten-foot trunk has been left standing. Just below the council 
grounds, was the cabin of Chief Petoskey. 


PULPIT TREE 


A very large tree is still standing in the yard of Clark’s 
Tavern (now removed). This tree is said to have been used 
as a pulpit by Rev. A. J. Word, a Methodist minister, who 
preached, to the Indians in the early days, before the erection 
of a Methodist Church in the little settlement of Bear Creek, 
now Petoskey. 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Memorial trees are planted in Mineral Well Park, Petoskey. 
in memory of the thirty-six boys from Emmet County who 


lost their lives in the World War. 


Nore: The Magazine would be glad to publish accounts of historic and 
memorial trees located in other parts of Michigan; all lovers of trees are invited 
to send in accounts. 


ISS GENEVA SMITHE, secretary of the University 
M. of Michigan Museums, provides us with the following 
supplementary data relative to the Institute of Arts at Flint, 
Michigan, Margaret E. Davis, Director: 

The Flint Institute of Arts was organized in 1928, with a 
three-fold purpose: to nourish in the community a deeper ap- 
preciation of the visual arts; to pravide for art students tech- 
nical knowledge and sound art principles; and to recognize, 
bring to light and develop latent art talent in children and 
adults. To further these ends the Institute supports three 
types of activity. Exhibitions are maintained throughout the 
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year, with weekly gallery talks and frequent special lectures. 
Such lectures, during 1930-1931, were attended by 1066 per- 
sons. A school is conducted by the Institute, with two semes- 
ters of seventeen weeks each, a teaching staff of three, offer- 
ing courses of study in commercial design, industrial design, 
and fine arts. In 1929 there were 130 students enrolled. In 
1930 was inaugurated the first free classes for talented chil- 
dren, to encourage art study and stimulate -:power wherever 
ability may be lodged. 

The Institute is supported entirely by its memberships and 
its students. The galleries at 20514 W. First Avenue are open 
to the public, free, on Sundays from 2 to 5, and on week 
days from 10 to 5, and from 7 to 9:30 except on Saturday 
evening. 


ERRATA 


Directory of Michigan Museums, p. 17. Art Museum. 

The Numismatic collections of the University are no longer 
on display in Alumni Memorial Hall, but are stored in Uni- 
versity vaults, pending an adequate place for their exhibition. 


Directory of Michigan Museums, p. 20. Museum of Classical 
Archaeology. 

The collections on display in Newberry Hall comprise only 
a small proportion of the classical archaeological material 
owned by the University, and the least valuable portions. The 
bulk of the material is in storage in Angell Hall, Hill Audi- 
torium, and the Library. This disposition of the more valuable 
items is necessitated by the fire hazard of Newberry Hall. 


HEN, in the neighborhood of 40 to 50 years ago, Michigan 

stood at the head of the list as a producer of lumber and 

“Pine was King” (no other species had a value then except 
pine), there existed in the Lumberman of that period, for 
woodsmen were then known as Lumbermen, not Lumberjacks, 
as of a later time, a distinct and colorful type of men, excelling 
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in stature, generous to a fault, possessed of a chivalry and re- 
spect for woman rarely found in people in that walk of life. 
Proud of the distinction of being called a “good man”, meaning 
an able, willing, skillful, daring man, he glorified in his reputa- 
tion for dependability and his willingness to take any physical 
risk in the most hazardous places, in a line of work unusually 
dangerous, where far too great a number went to death with a 
smile. 

Another outstanding characteristic was their remarkable 
resourcefulness. They were capable of surmounting any diffi- 
culty with an ingenuity rarely if ever equalled. 

Largely, with but limited educational advantages, they 
proved themselves engineers of the highest rank, as evidenced 
by the dams, logging roads, breakwaters, etc. 

The lumber industry is still one of the largest, but the 
type of men of the time we write, no longer exists, and 
the men now engaged in logging are as different from the 
old school as the present methods of lumbering are different 
from the old methods—Excerpt from a letter from the Island 
Mill Lumber Company, Alpena. 


ITH a 3500-word “Historical Sketch of the Lake Su- 
\) \) perior Copper District,” Professor James Fisher of the 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology aided in providing 
the historical background for the detailed explanation of the 
Calumet and Hecla copper company’s geological, mining, 
smelting, milling, and personnel methods which made up most 
of the October issue of the Mining Congress Journal. Pro- 
fessor Fisher’s article was illustrated with several cuts, among 
them reproductions of paintings of Fort Wilkins in 1850 and 
of the Cliff Mine in the same year. 

George R. Agassiz furnished a short account of “Alexander 
Agassiz and the Early History of the Calumet and Hecla,” 
while James MacNaughton carried on the history of the com- 
pany from 1900 to the present day. Some 24 technical articles, 
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by members of the Calumet and Hecla administrative and re- 
search staffs, described present-day practices. 

Professor Fisher, a member of the Michigan Historical So- 
ciety and of the Keweenaw Historical Society, has delivered 
before Upper Peninsula organizations many addresses on var- 
ious phases of Copper Country history, and is the official 
historian of the Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
where he heads the department of mathematics and physics. 


LINCOLN’S FAILURES 


HEN Abraham Lincoln was a young man he ran for 

WV the Legislature in Illinois, and was badly swamped. 
He next entered business, failed, and spent 17 years of his 
life paying up the debts of a worthless partner. 

He fell in love with a beautiful young woman to whom he 
became engaged—then she died. 

Entering politics, he ran for Congress, and was badly de- 
feated. He then tried to get an appointment to the United 
States Land Office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for the United States Senate, and 
was badly defeated. In 1856 he became a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency and was again defeated. 

In 1858 he was defeated by Douglas. 

But in face of all this defeat and failure, he eventually 
achieved the highest success attainable in life, and undying 
fame to the end of time.—Quoted from Detroit Business Pio- 
neer. 


(Continuing the report on state departments which was begun in the 
Summer Number, 1931) 


MICHIGAN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION 


AILROADS, telephones, electric interurban: railways, 
R gas, electric light and power utilities, and motor bus 
and truck common carriers, are controlled and regulated by 
the Michigan Public Utilities Commission, with the excep- 
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tion of municipally owned utilities and utilities operating un- 
der franchise with the municipalities in which they are located 
when the rates for service are fixed by franchise provision. 

The Michigan Public Utilities Commission was created by 
Act No. 419 of the Public Acts of 1919. It is made up of 
five Commissioners appointed by the Governor for terms of 
four years, by and with the consent of the State Senate. The 
Commission selects a Secretary and all the employés neces- 
sary in the conduct of its work. 

The Commission assigns to each of its members a definite 
class of work. One Commissioner has gas and electric com- 
panies—one has railroads—one has telephones—one has in- 
corporations and capital securities, and the fifth one has motor 
vehicle common carriers. The Commission has a code of rules 
of practice and procedure to be observed by the representa- 
tives of either the utilities or public in cases coming before 
it. The cases are set for hearing and certified copies of the 
hearing orders are served on all interested parties by the 
Secretary. 

One of the important features of the Commission’s work is 
its consideration and disposition of cases relating to the in- 
corporation of all privately owned public utilities and the 
issuance of capital stock or bonds by them. All privately 
owned utilities as specified in the Statute must petition the 
Commission and receive a proper order before they can in- 
corporate and issue and sell any capital securities. 

The Commission fixes the standard of service and rates for 
the utilities heretofore specified, except when such rates and 
standards of service are fixed by franchise or the utility is 
owned and operated by the municipality. The Commission 
does not have jurisdiction over the control and regulation 
of water companies or warehouses, as such Commissions do 
have in some of the other states, The special work of the 
Commission is allotted to six different divisions in its de- 
partmental organization. It has a traffic and rate division; 
an engineering division; a statistics and accounting division; 
a railroad inspection division; a telephone inspection division 
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and a motor transportation division. There is a Chief at the 
head of each of these divisions, and they are provided with 
the required assistants, clerks and stenographers to do the 
work assigned to them. 

All rate tariffs for railroads, gas and electric utilities and 
motor bus and truck common carrier operators are filed with 
the Traffic Division. When such proposed rates have no op- 
position, they dre accepted and in a specified time become 
effective. 

The Engineering Division has to do with gas and electric 
rates in cases where they are disputed; and also does the ap- 
praisal and valuation work for the Commission. 

The Railroad Inspection Division inspects railroad cross- 
ings, rights of way, and does all other related work relative 
to the Commission’s duties affecting railroads, including safety 
devices to be installed at crossings. 

The Motor Transportation Division has a staff of inspec- 
tors covering the entire State who inspect this motorized 
equipment and enforce the law relating to motor vehicle com- 
mon carrier operators. With a Commissioner over this Di- 
vision, permits of Public Convenience and Necessity are granted 
or denied in applications made by persons, firms or corpora- 
tions wanting to engage in that business. 

The Telephone Inspection Division investigates complaints, 
disputes, proposed sales and purchases of one company by 
another in the telephone field. The Commissioner assigned 
to telephones prepares for the Commission all orders pertain- 
ing to rates, standards of service, sales and purchases, and 
other cases arising under this class of utilities. 

All statistics and the necessary accounting for the Com- 
mission is in charge of the Chief of that Division, and in- 
cludes annual reports filed by the utilities, summaries and 
other information, as well as the bookkeeping for the Com- 
mission’s entire organization. 

Offices: Fifth floor, State Office Building, Lansing. 
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SECURITIES COMMISSION 


ICHIGAN was one of the first states to abandon the 
M attempt to deal with swindlers through the ordinary 
processes of court procedure and adopt what is known as a 
blue sky law enforced by a special commission. The first 
Michigan blue sky law was passed in 1913, but was declared 
unconstitutional. The objections raised by.the courts were 
met during the next session of the legislature and a commis- 
sion was created which has existed, with ever increasing pow- 
ers, since that time. 

Citizens generally misunderstand the purpose of the blue 
sky law. It is just what its name implies, an act to prevent 
the people of Michigan from being swindled through sales of 
worthless securities. It is intended to prevent fraud. It is 
not intended to prevent people from losing money in legitimate 
enterprises. 

When a security is submitted to the commission for its ap- 
proval these are the questions the members try to answer: 
Are the men who are promoting this company honest? Are 
they putting some of their own money and time into the enter- 
prise? Are they giving the public a fair chance to make a 
profit, and not risking the public’s money and reserving large 
quantities of stock, or the most valuable class of stock, for 
themselves? Is the money actually going into the enter- 
prise? Are the properties involved worth the amounts for 
which they are being put into the company or so#d to it? Are 
brokers being allowed an unreasonable amount for selling the 
stocks? Will the business be fairly and honestly described 
to the prospective buyers when stocks are offered for sale? 

The law does not permit the commission to go too deeply 
into the question whether the enterprise is likely to succeed. 
The commissioners often go beyond the law and make such 
inquiries, but if the business is honest and the public is given 
fair treatment and there are no excessive promotion profits 
or broker’s commissions, the state cannot refuse to approve 
the sale of the stocks. They cannot, for example, deny ap- 
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proval to stocks of the John Jones grocery store, even though 
they know there are too many grocery stores and the new 
one is likely to fail. If they did, the promoters could go to 
court and compel them to give their approval. 

The period of real estate speculation and promotion after 
the World War gave rise to a demand for some kind of regu- 
lation of the real estate business. The great body ‘of honest 
men in the real estate business gradually came to feel a need 
for protection from the irresponsible men who had invaded 
their business. They did not want to have to compete with 
liars and they did not want the good name of their profession 
tarnished by the shady dealings of an irresponsible minority. 

The legislature provided that real estate dealers and sales- 
men must be licensed.in the same manner as securities deal- 
ers and salesmen. Because the Michigan Securities Commis- 
sion already had the facilities for issuing such licenses, as 
a result of its work in the field of stocks and bonds, it provided 
that the real estate licenses be issued by that commission. 

Offices: Second floor, State Office Building, Lansing. 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


hundred eighty-nine, provision having been made for its 
organization and operation by the Legislature of eighteen hun- 
dred eighty-seven. 

This Department is charged with the execution of laws re- 
lating to the organization and operation of banks, trust com- 
panies, safety and collateral deposit companies, credit unions, 
and small loan agencies. The departmental staff consists of 
the Commissioner, Deputy Commissioner, Chief Examiner, an 
examining staff of forty-three members, and an office staff con- 
sisting of ten persons. 

The banking act provides that state banks shall be exam- 
ined twice each year—trust companies and credit unions once 
annually. Each licensee under the small loan act is inspected 
at least once during the year to determine whether or not 
violations of law exist. Reports of examinations of these in- 


r VHE State Banking Department was organized in eighteen 
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stitutions remain a permanent record in the files of the De- 
partment. 

At intervals during the year—on June thirtieth, December 
thirty-first, and on two intervening dates—a call is issued for 
reports of condition of all state banks and trust companies. 
These reports are published in the local newspapers, are ab- 
stracted in the Department office, and a statement is pre- 
pared setting forth a composite picture of the condition of all 
state banks and trust companies as of the date of call. Thus 
the general trend of banking conditions on a state wide scale 
is made a matter of record, constituting an important factor 
in the formation of departmental policies. 

Examination of banks. and trust companies involves an 
audit and close scrutiny of the assets of the institution with 
the primary objective being determination as to collectability 
of such assets. During examinations matters calling for ad- 
justment are scheduled by the examiners, and the institutions 
under examination are requested to report upon such mat- 
ters within a stated period of time. Reports are made direct- 
ly to the Department office, and adjustments are thus veri- 
fied. Any dangerous practices among these institutions are 
promptly reported to Department officials, and handled as the 
circumstances in the various cases may require. A record 
of all borrowers from-state banks and trust companies is 
maintained as a safeguard against the pyramiding of borrow- 
ings. 

All matters pertaining to the organization of state banks 
and trust companies, and actions involving mergers, liquida- 
tions, changes in capital structure—in brief all matters affect- 
ing corporate status of the supervised institutions—come be- 
fore the Banking Department, and discretionary authority is 
vested in the Commissioner to pass upon such organizations 
or corporate changes. 

Fees are paid by the institutions examined covering ex- 
pense of such examinations, and by this means the Depart- 
ment is rendered entirely self-supporting. 
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At the close of each calendar year the Commissioner of the 
Banking Department makes a report to the Governor dis- 
closing condition of the institutions under his supervision, 
setting forth a detailed resumé of .departmental activities. 
This report is published in book form and is obtainable at the 
office of the Banking Department. 

Offices: Fourth floor, State Office Building, Lansing. 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 


HE Michigan Insurance Department was organized in 

the year 1871, having been a division of the Department 

of State previous to that time. The first Commissioner was the 
Hon. Samuel H. Row, of Lansing. 

The duties of this Department are varied and extensive, as 
insurance has developed and become the third largest in vol- 
ume among the industries of our State. The insurance com- 
panies operating in Michigan paid taxes on premiums in the 
amount of $3,883,970.40 during the year 1930, which tax is 
by statute paid into the Primary School Fund. Other income 
of the Department in 1930 was $331,980.39, made up of license 
fees, actuarial valuations, certifications, and other ‘clerical 
work while the net disbursements were $79,656.94. 

There are thirty employees in the Insurance Department, 
and ten in the Fire Marshal Division which is affiliated; the 
Commissioner of Insurance being Fire Marshal ex-officio, and 
the Division being directly in charge of the Assistant Fire 
Marshal. 

The departmental duties involve supervision of all classes 
of insurance companies, first by investigation of their quali- 
fications for entry into the State, then periodic examination 
of their financial condition, licensing of their agents, collec- 
tion of their annual taxes and auditing of their annual state- 
ments. 

In administering insurance affairs the Department is organ- 
ized into five divisions, viz.: Executive, Actuarial, License, 
Rating and Fire Marshal. 
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The Executive Division is made up of the Commissioner and 
two Deputies whose duties include general supervision of the 
Department, voluminous correspondence, and attention to 
numerous complaints from the general public, mostly arising 
out of misunderstandings or a lack of knowledge of the con- 
tracts which said public has purchased. At all times this 
division is ready, willing and anxious to afford the public all 
assistance, information and advice it is possible to render 
in their insurance problems generally. 

The Actuarial Division employs one Actuary and such as- 
sistants and examiners as necessary to carry out the statutory 
requirements of our laws in the valuation of life policies and 
examining companies to determine their safe and solvent con- 
dition. The Actuary renders invaluable assistance to the pub- 
lic in advice and counsel on their life insurance problems. 

The License Division keeps the records of some 75,000 agents 
in the State, passes on eligibility of applicants by holding ex- 
aminations in some cases and investigation of others. This 
division has a complete record of each and every person who 
now represents any insurance company in Michigan as well 
as the thousands who have been agents in the years past. 

The Rating Division is provided in the statutes to be com- 
posed of a Chief Rater and necessary assistants not exceed- 
ing three. This division was established in 1917 and complete 
control over fire insurance rates was brought about by Act No. 


- 12, P. A. 1928. Equitable spread of the fire insurance tax is 


assured by the operations of this division. 

The Fire Marshal Division is composed of the Assistant Fire 
Marshal and seven deputies whose duties are to protect the 
public against the fearful fire waste and loss of human life, 
which is largely brought about by the carelessness of our peo- 
ple. The Fire Marshal uses every means at his command to 
educate the public in Fire Prevention and reduce the cost to 
Michigan in unnecessary waste of her resources. 

Insurance cannot bring back a human life nor can it replace 
a single dollar of our annual sacrifice to the Fire Fiend. Con- 
stant watchfulness by the public is our only safeguard, and 
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the Fire Marshal aides devote their entire time to the inspec- 
tion of theatres, oil burners, heating devices, buildings, 
churches and schools, and in apprehending arsonists. Help 
the Fire Marshal and Michigan by making your homes and 
business property safe. 

Offices: Fifth floor, State Office Building, Lansing. 


WANTED 


Professor R. L. Rusk of the Department of English and 
Comparative Literature in Columbia University is preparing 
an edition of the unpublished letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
He has already a large number and is desirous of finding 
others. If any of our readers have in their possession unpub- 
lished letters of Emerson or know of any, will they please get 
in touch with Prof. Rusk. 
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GUIDE TO HIsTORICAL LITERATURE. Edited by William Henry Alli- 
son, Sidney Bradshaw Fay, Augustus Hunt Shearer, and Henry 
Robinson Shipman. Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1931, pp. 1222. Price $10.50. 
An indispensable reference work for libraries and students of history. 
Its editors are professionally among the foremost in contemporary 
America. This is a selected, classified, critical bibliography of the whole 
field of world history from earliest times. Writings political, mili- 
tary, diplomatic, constitutional, economic, social, cultural, religious, 
are here included. Special attention is centered on the great cultural 
nations in the periods of their greatest importance. Selected lists of 
biographies are also given. This book was prepared at the suggestion 
of the American Library Association, and hence meets the demands 
also of the general reader. The execution of the work was in charge 
of the committee on Bibliography of the American Historical As- 
sociation. This volume follows the general plan of that of Professor 
Charles Kendall Adams published in 1882 and doubtless it will not 
be superseded for a generation to come. 


Y EXPERIENCES IN THE WoRLD War. By John J. Pershing, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, American Expeditionary Forces. With Sixty- 
nine Reproductions from Photographs and Numerous Maps. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co., N. Y., 2 vols., 1931, pp. 400, 436. Price per set $10. 
. The purpose and spirit of these volumes can not be better expressed 
than General Pershing has himself stated in the opening paragraphs 
of the Foreword: 

“My primary purpose in writing this story of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France is to render what I conceive to be an im- 
portant service to my country. In that adventure there were many les- , 
sons useful to the American people, should they ever again be called 
to arms, and I felt it a duty to record them as I saw them. 

“The World War found us absorbed in the pursuits of peace and 
quite unconscious of probable threat. to our security. We would listen 
to no warnings of danger. We had made small preparation for de- 
fense and none for aggression. So when war actually came upon us 
we had to change the very habits of our lives and minds to meet its 
realities. The slow processes by which we achieved these changes 
and applied our latent power to the problems of combat in Europe, 
despite our will, our numbers and our wealth, I endeavor to describe. . 
Therein lie the lessons of which I write.” 
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These volumes are characterized by intense pride in American 
achievement, and a complete lack of personal vanity. The story 
is told in the simple, direct style of a soldier. It is fearless, fair, 
impersonal and temperate. It proclaims no official martyrs and dis- 
tributes few laurels. It is not a history of the war, but describes 
conditions, events, men and things as the General saw them. Of these 
there is an amazing wealth of detail. In places the story is dramatic, 
showing especially the human side of General Pershing. Interesting 
sidelights are cast upon Foch, Clemenceau and others. It deals very 
fully with the long tussle behind the front, the process of creating 
an army. The historical value of the work is greatly increased by 
frequent quotations from wartime diary notes, conversations, and many 
documents used in whole or in part. 


INCOLN anp His Casinet. By Clarence Edward Macartney. 
Scribner, N. Y., 1931, pp. 366. Price $3.50. 

Dr. Macartney, pastor of the First Church of Pittsburgh, has in 
these eight biographical essays presented much that is permanently 
valuable relative to the choosing of Lincoln’s cabinet members, their 
personal ambitions, their influence, and circumstances culminating in 
changes of Cabinet personnel. He shows up their endless quarrels 
and intrigues, which hampered Lincoln throughout the Civil War, also 
he emphasizes the methods which Lincoln used in handling these 
strangely antagonistic personalities. 

The subject is new and the treatment entertaining. Some day a 
book may be written that will take a comprehensive view of Lin- 
‘coln’s Cabinet as a’ problem which the President had to confront. 
Meanwhile Dr. Macartney has produced a useful compendium of facts 
relating to this field and in addition an exceedingly readable book. 

The author’s style is reflected in the anecdote in which he tells how, 
some weeks after the election of 1860, Jesse W. Weik on his way to 
Lincoln’s room in Springfield met Salmon P. Chase coming away. Said 
Weik to Lincoln, 

“You don’t mean to put that man in your Cabinet, I hope?” 

“Why do you say that?” asked Lincoln. 

“Because,” said Weik, ‘““He thinks he is a great deal bigger man than 
you are.” 

“Well,” replied Lincoln, ‘do you know of any other men who think 
they are bigger than I am?” 

“I can not say that I do,” replied Weik, “But why do you ask me 
that?” 

“Because,” said Lincoln, “I want to put them all in my Cabinet.” 
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B IBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINTED Maps or MICHIGAN 1804-1880. By 
Louis C. Karpinski, Ph.D. and William Lee Jenks, A. M.; Mich- 
igan Historical Commission, Lansing, 1931, pp. 589. 

This work attempts not only to list all printed maps of Michigan 
which appeared between 1805 and 1880 but to indicate those earlier 
maps which were fundamental in the spread of information concerning 
the cartography of the Great Lakes. The volume contains also a series 
of over one hundred reproductions of maps. 

In the nature of such an undertaking absolute completeness can 
not of course be attained. The authors have drawn upon the map 
data in the Bibliography of Michigan by Floyd B. Streeter previously 
published by the Michigan Historical Commission, and citations are 
made particularly to the Library of Congress, the William L. Clements ' 
Library at Ann Arbor, the Port Huron Public Library, the Burton 
Historical Collection, the Harvard College Library, the Canadian Ar- 
chives at Ottawa and Toronto, the British Museum, and to a score 
of other libraries and map collections. 

The story of the printed map of Michigan is to a large extent also 
the story of, the printed map of other states. Such a comprehensive 
list as is here given indicates the processes and the various mediums, 
official and private, by which the cartographical information was ob- 
tained and disseminated. From this viewpoint, this volume is a con- 
tribution to American history. 

Considerable attention is given to the early American school atlases 
which were so widely used and to other American atlases. No sys- 
tematie study of this material is elsewhere found in historical literature. 
The same may be said of the section of official maps indicating the 
various governmental agencies which have at one time or another par- | 
ticipated in cartographical undertakings. ° 

The illustrations show care in selection and are sufficiently numer- 
ous to trace the gradual evolution of the correct delineation of the 
Great Lakes and Michigan upon the maps of North America. They 
include only those English, French and American maps which were 
most influential in the spread of information concerning this region. 
Often only part of a map has been reproduced when the whole would 
have been preferable, obviously for considerations of cost. Neverthe- 
less the series as a whole includes the really fundamental maps 
which had the major part in the dissemination of cartographical in- 
formation about the region of the Great Lakes. 

Nore: Arrangements have been made with the Michigan State His- 
torical Society by which this volume is given free to persons or in- 
stitutions taking a three-year membership in the Society, or to mem- 
bers who extend their membership by three years. Membership is $2 
a year. 
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ISTORICAL ATLAS oF THE GREAT LAKES AND MICHIGAN. By Louis 
H C. Karpinski, Ph.D. Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
1931, pp. 104. 

This series of maps is practically the same as the series contained 
in the Bibliography of the Printed Maps of Michigan. In the Biblio- 
graphy the maps are printed on text paper and are folded to conform 
to the book. In this Atlas they are printed on heavy book-plate paper 
in a large flat format, leaving the maps unfolded and somewhat 
clearer. Only one hundred copies of the Atlas are published, as a 
convenience for the various historical libraries which participated 
in the investigation. 


ARLY PRINTING IN MICHIGAN, WITH A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE ISSUES 
HL; OF THE MIcHIGAN Press, 1796-1850. By Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
John Calhoun Club, Chicago, 1931, pp. 351. Price $8.00. 

This handsome volume of 351 pages is an important addition to Mich- 
igan bibliography. The author is well known for his interest in typog- 
raphy and bibliography and besides having published at least three 
volumes of Western Bibliography and having in preparation several 
others, is the author of The Golden Book and comes to the subject 
of this work with unusual preparation. 

The first 104 pages of the book are given to a general discussion 
of early printing in the Territory and establishes beyond question the 
existence of a printing press in Michigan as early as 1796, thirteen 
years prior to the Father Richard press which has been generally be- 
lieved to be the first. An appreciative and just sketch of Father 
Gabriel Richard by Reverend George W. Paré is given, followed by a 
chapter on the issues of the Richard Press under the management 
of Miller, Coxshaw and Mettez, giving much new and interesting in- 
formation about early imprints. 

A chapter is given to Early Printing (up to 1840) outside of De- 
troit, and then the Bibliography proper, divided into sections: First: 
Items published in Detroit up to 1837; Second: Issues printed in the 
various cities of the State, alphabetically arranged up to 1850; Third: 
Newspapers similarly arranged and covering the same dates. In all 
eases the location in which the item can be found is given so that an 
investigator may, without trouble or delay, obtain it. 

The value of newspapers to the student of history is now recognized 
and this volume gives by far the most complete list of early Michigan 
papers and their location to be found. While like all other newspapers 
of the period the early Michigan newspapers gave altogether too much 
space to personal remarks and criticisms by one editor upon another 
and too little attention to local events, nevertheless such papers afford 
much information that exists in no other form. 
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Use has been made of copyright entries which sometimes aid, al- 
though it did: not always follow that a work copyrighted in one dis- 
trict was ever published at all, or if published, in the same State.. 
In 1824 the first work which was copyrighted in Michigan was “A 
Map of the Territory of Michigan” by Philo E. Judd, but this. was 
never published. There are several books on which copyright was 
taken in Michigan between 1824 and 1870 of which no evidence now 
exists of actual printing. 

It will be seen that this work covers a field of much historic in- 
terest, which has been only partially covered before, and while un- 
doubtedly additional items will appear and—it is hoped—files of ad- 
ditional early newspapers will be found, its value to everyone interested 
in Michigan History is very great. : 

The great importance of the Burton Historical Collection to any 
investigation of Michigan is shown by the very numerous entries in 
this book in which the Collection is in possession of the only copy 
known of the particular work.—Reviewed by William L. Jenks. 


RCHEOLOGICAL AtLas oF MicHIGAN. By Wilbert B. Hinsdale, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1931, pp. 60. Price $6. 

Significant of the new interest in Michigan archeology is this Ailas, 
prepared at the University Museums, and published as “Michigan 
Handbook Series, No. 4.” 

According to the Introduction, the first suggestion that the Atlas 
be prepared came from President Alexander G. Ruthven. The draw- 
ings for the maps were prepared by Mr. Edward J. Stevens, C. E. 
of Kalamazoo. 

There are 20 large maps, each covering a number of counties, (ex- 
-cepting a special map of Isle Royale) and the text is limited to 
descriptive matter relative to the maps; the volume is therefore not 
to.be regarded as a treatise on Michigan archeology. 

A great variety of data is here graphically presented about trails, 
waterways, portages, mounds and other earthworks, villages, camp 
sites, burying grounds, garden beds, and prehistoric mining. A score 
of pictures and diagrams are given to illustrate the text. A section 
is devoted to “Methods and Sources.” 

This Atlas compares favorably with the best that archeological 
scholarship has produced in other states and it points to a new era 
of work in the Michigan field. 
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NATURALIST In a UNIVERSITY Museum. By Alexander G. Ruth- 
ven. Privately printed at Ann Arbor, 1931, pp. 143. Price $5. 

“The faults to be found with most courses in museum work are 
that they either fail to require training in a field of knowledge as a 
prerequisite, or that they emphasize only those methods which can 
be counted upon to produce technologists,” says President Ruthven, who 
believes that “only by carefully refraining from recognizing museum 
work as a profession in itself and by considering museum methods 
as important techniques of specialization can proper direction for 
these agencies be insured.” 

This little volume is apparently intended -to be a venture in the 
philosophy of museums. Most of the literature on museums is con- 
cerned with techniques. No doubt President Ruthven will find that 
there is quite an interest in this phase of the subject. 

There is here a discussion of general objectives, development of 
museum policy, college museums-and allied units, and several topics 
bearing upon museum work in relation to geography, zoology and 
natural history in colleges and public schools. A brief list of selected 
readings is given at the close. 

This is a volume to browse in at leisure. It is delightfully written 
and the artistic format makes it pleasing to the eye as well as pleasant 
to handle. It bears the marks of one who loves the human side of 
his field as well as its scientific aspects. 


ILLAGE anp OPEN-CouNTRY NEIGHBORHOODS. By Walter A. Ter- 

penning, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. With an Introduction by The Right 
Honorable Sir Horace Plunkett, K. C. V. O., F. R. S., ete—The Cen- 
tury Co., N. ¥., 1931, pp. 493. Price $4. 

“If there is one thing I have learned in the course of my own work 
it is that when you have to dig deep, look all around and see far ahead, 
idealists are ever the most practical of mankind,’ writes Sir Horace 
Plunkett, famous Irish rural-life worker, in the introductory note to 
this volumes 

Dr. Terpenning is an idealist, of this practical sort, who when he 
had learned all about the rural conditions in America, went and lived 
the rural life of agricultural villages in countries from which came 
most of the immigration population of the United States. Separate 
chapters of this book are devoted to the American neighborhood, the 
Swiss commune, the English parish, the German dorf, the French 
commune, the Italian commune, the Irish neighborhood, the Danish 
sogn, and the Russian mir. These are preceded by chapters on “The 
significance of the primary groups” and “The life study method,” and 
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they are followed by a chapter of “Conclusions” and one of “Recom- 
mendations.” 

This is more than a volume of academic significance. Potential lead- 
ers of the “American neighborhood” will find here a well reasoned 
and amply illustrated basis for a practical program to bring to Amer- 
ican rural communities a greater degree of happiness and efficiency. 

It is a timely book. The age-long “town and country” controversy 
has not yet been settled in America, even by the recent rural exodus, 
urban concentration, cooperative organization and scientific method of 
production and marketing. There is another part of the problem, em- 
phasized by President Roosevelt, namely, to supplement better farm- 
ing and better business with better living. For those who have this 
problem at heart, this volume will be an inspiration. 

This volume is one of “The Century Social Science Series’, edited 
by Dr. Edward A. Ross, who writes, “For many years I have sus- 
pected that the manner of settlement of American farmers,—each 
isolated on his own farm—is not agreeable to the demands of the 
social side of human nature and now I am convinced that it is indeed 
so. These studies of Prof. Terpenning have brought me over to the 
view that it will never be possible to achieve an altogether satisfactory 
rural life in this country so long as farmers live as dispersed as they 
do. . . He makes it plain that European village neighborhoods en- 
joy a richness of companionship and cooperation that we can not hope 
to attain in the open country.” 


HE LiseraAL COLLEGE IN CHANGING Society. By John-B. Johnston, 

Ph.D., Dean of the College of Science, Literature and the Arts, 
University of Minnesota. The Century Co., N. Y., 1930, pp. 326. Price 
$2.50. 

The author, a graduate of the University of Michigan and Professor 
of Neurology in the University of Minnesota, brings the method of 
science to bear upon the educational problems discussed in this volume. 
His approach is by way of the individual human traits and endow- 
ments considered in relation to the social forms into «which these 
have organized themselves. This involves examination of the functions 
of the college, its objectives and procedures. 

Why does society maintain the college? What are the relations 
of its students to their world? How shall these students bring judg- 
ment, wisdom and effectiveness to handling the social problems of 
future institutions which they will help to determine? These are ques- 
tions here considered in detail. 

Many are telling us that democracy has broken down. What do we 
mean by democracy, and what is the function of higher education in 
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this connection? Is democracy under obligation to guarantee higher 
education to every boy and girl whose parents are financially able to 
send him or her to college? If not, what shall be the process of 
selection? How increase the opportunity for intellectually fit candi- 
dates who haven't the money? 

Obviously all are not equally endowed by nature with those qualities 
of mind which make higher education of use either to the individual 
or to the community. The support of colleges is expensive. Should 
taxpayers be burdened with the cost of trying to give a college edu- 
cation to persons unfit for higher education? 

How are answers to be found to questions like these? Not by 
“muddling through’, says Dr. Johnston. Whether democracy breaks 
down will depend, he thinks, upon whether it proves capable of recog- 
nizing its aristocracy of mind and giving it a chance to analyze and 
publicly proclaim the truth regarding economic, industrial, social and 
political problems. 

The central theme of this volume is the relation of the college to 
shaping the intelligence needed by the management in democracy, “the 
individualization of mass education.” <A large theme, and not a new 
one. It is as old as the American nation. The present treatment of 
it is open-minded and forward looking. This is a practical book, not 
only for teachers, administrators, and public officials, but for intelli- 
gent parents, and for everyone interested in the significance and serv- 
ice of higher learning. 


HE NEMESIS OF AMERICAN BUSINESS. By Stuart Chase. Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y., 1931, pp. 191. Price $2. 

These ten essays constitute a stimulating, constructive discussion 
of what the author finds wrong with America and what he thinks 
can be done about it. The title of the volume is that of the first essay, 
in which recurring cycles of unemployment are presented as the 
“nemesis” of business under the capitalistic system. Mr. Chase sug- 
gests certain practical measures which he believes will diminish un- 
employment and keep at work the men who are now unreasonably 
laid off at forty. 

“Wired at Forty” and “The End of an Epoch,” are thoughtful con- 
tributions. 

Mr. Chase shows how our great cities might be made more fit for “hu- 
man” living as contrasted with mechanized living. He discusses over- 
production as the great enemy of prosperity and expresses the belief that 
its evils can be overcome only by planned production. 

Those who know the author’s book, ‘Men and Machines,” will wish 
to have these further suggestions. 
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MERICA’S Way Out: A ProeramM For Democracy. By Norman 
Thomas. Macmillans, N. Y., 1931, pp. 224. Price $2.50. 

“There is still a magnificent challenge in the democratic theory at 
its best: the theory that the good life is for all men, that there must 
be equality of opportunity, that the world should be managed as a 
fellowship in which free men have the voice of citizens’, says Mr. 
Thomas. This is of course noble truth. 

Mr. Thomas draws a sharp contrast between a society power-ruled 
by an autocratic or nearly autocratic industrial system and our alleged- 
ly democratic political system. He urges the encouragement of the 
discussion of public questions from all points of view on the basis 
of reliable information to the end of determining the causes of the 
apparent inefficiency of democratic machinery of government and, if 
possible, of remedying the defects. 

There certainly is nothing intrinsically wrong with the ultimate 
goal which Mr. Thomas has in view: “from every one according to 
his abilities, to everyone according to his needs’. No one can reason- 
ably demur at the general aim of inculcating sensible social living 
and decent human behavior. There are many who may question the 
statement that “The marriage of capitalism with nationalism has pro- 
duced the modern type of imperialism which is our chief root of war.” 
There are not many who can successfully question that something 
is wrong with a social order in which intensive misery, poverty and 
unemployment can exist over a long period of time in the midst of 
potential plenty. 

Is there a “way out’? Mr. Thomas thinks it is clear that any pro- 
gram to have promise of success must be based on the realities of 
relationship between government and “the invisible empires of in- 
dustry and commerce”. One is impressed by his outspoken honesty. 
His humanism is fine and broad. At least we can say that discussions 
such as are presented in this volume are stimulating and are sorely 
needed in an intelligent democracy of service. 


ING MOB: A Srupy oF THE PRESENT-Day MIND. By Frank K. 
Notch, Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y., 1930, pp. 226. Price $2.00. 

A gifted writer, under the pen name of “Notch”, sets out to protest 
against the organized power of the Mob. He says: 

“A mob is made up of a group of persons unable to think straight 
because they are affected by the consciousness of their own numbers. 
The group may be small and contained in a meeting hall or a public 
square; it may be large, extending through a city or an entire coun- 
try. It may even be international; but before it can be a Mob it 
must be touched with the thrilling awareness of number, and unable 
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to examine the intrinsic value of an idea because its simultaneous 
presence in so many minds gives it another kind of value. 

“The subject matter of the idea may be almost anything: an in- 
sult to the flag; a catch-word like “or what have you”; bobbed hair; 
a fashion in clothes, pronunciation, or philosophy; a baseball player, 
an actor, a book, a shade of color, a political or religious leader; negro 
sculpture, Chinese drawing, the assassination of the Czar, or a flight 
across the Atlantic. The subject matter will determine the personnel 
and social level of the Mob, recruiting it from the barracks, the fac- 
tory, the middle-class home, or the drawing room. But it will not 
change the basic character of the Mob. 

“The Mob is a primitive, living thing. Like all living things, it 
has the inertia of existence; that is, the will to live. Like all primitive 
things, it is cruel. It expresses its will to live or to continue by trying 
to drag larger numbers into its mood, and its cruelty by its attitude 
toward those who resist it. Its cruelty is known as intolerance and 
has many forms. The fashion Mob (in dress, books, culture, science, 
ete.) uses derision, a bitter cutting derision which makes the out- 
sider wince. The patriotic Mob uses rage, which makes the outsider 
tremble. A Mob taken up with a passion of universal love will treat 
an opponent with a special type of hatred born of its moral self-con- 
sciousness. ; 

“Persons are drawn into the Mob, and remain in it, because of panic, 
the terror of being left outside. It is a communicated terror, for a 
Mob is, indeed, a perpetual panic. Its cruelty is a function of its fear; 
and it fears all those persons who intrude upon and break up its 
mood, threatening it with dissolution; who, standing within its reach, 
become centers of crystallization in the primitive flux which is its 
life; who, resisting the flow of passion through the amorphous mass, 
kill the Mob by resolving it once more into its constituent atoms—free 
human beings. 

“How is a Mob created? In a few instances we seem to be familiar 
with the machinery. Thus there is the group that becomes a Mob under 
the influence of an orator; the Mob at a prize-fight; the war-Mob. 
We are familiar with the machinery, but really know nothing about 
the creative contact. In the majority of cases even the machinery 
is a mystery. Why did the apparently meaningless phrase, “Yes, we 
have no bananas”, catch? Why does a certain material, inert one 
year, become alive the next, and become inert again the year after? 
The invisible hand makes a mesmeric pass over the country. Before 
we are aware of it the Mob is created, the fashion is on. The theaters, 
the journals, the schools, the pulpits, are filled with it; the hurdy- 
gurdies grind it out; the cartoonists make a living on it. It is the 
stop-gap of all conversations, the witty thing of the day, the mark 
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of aliveness. Then suddenly it disappears. After it is dead its death 
seems natural enough, for we cannot understand what kept it alive. 
But how was it born? 

“The enmity between the Mob and the individual thinker is so au- 
thentic that we suspect in it not accident but a primal struggle, an 
antagonism involving first principles, a war in which the weapons 
of the moment are fortuitous, but in which the opposing energies 
flow from the inexplicable dualism of the world—which is neverthe- 
less one and indivisible. 

“In the following chapters I shall take up some manifestations 
of the Mob spirit in contemporary life, local and world-wide; I shall 
examine some of its machinery, material and psychic. And I shall 
attempt to reach the significance of the struggle between man and the 
mass.” 

And he does it “to the Queen’s taste.” 


HE ANGLO-FRENCH TREATY OF COMMERCE OF 1860 AND THE PROGRESS 
T OF THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. University of Mich- 
igan Publications, History and Political Science, Vol. IX. By Arthur 
Louis Dunham. University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 1930, pp. 409. 
Price $3. 

“The object of this book,” says the author, “is to consider the Anglo- 
French Treaty of Commerce of 1860, first, as a rather unusual episode 
in secret diplomacy and, secondly, as one of the factors that stimulated 
the development of the industrial revolution in France.” The first 
seven chapters deal with the negotiation of the treaty, in which an 
attempt is made to show that the initiative was taken by the French 
economist Michel Chevalier, though in the subsequent negotiations 
he and Richard Cobden worked together, with others. For Great 
Britain the treaty meant adoption of free trade; for France, a sub- 
stitution of moderate protection for previous restrictions; it initiated 
those commercial agreements on the Continent which were to break 
down traditional tariff barriers and help trade. The next seven 
chapters are a study of the development of French industries in the 
19th century. Attempt is made to estimate the influence of the Treaty 
of 1860 through a study of six leading industries. The three remain- 
ing chapters deal with the return of France to protection. Through- 
out the book much use has been made of unpublished material. A 
critical bibliography of considerable length is appended. 
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HE Roap Back. By Erich Maria Remarque. Translated from 
T the German by A. W. Wheen. Little Brown and Co., N. Y., 1931, 
pp. 344. Price $2.50. 

There are few persons who have not read, or viewed on the screen, 
Erich Remarque’s All Quiet On the Western Front. His new book 
The Road Back is the story of the heroic efforts of a little group of 
survivors of the great tragedy to recapture their lives. It is a book 
which like its predecessor will have a world audience. It is the com- 
pletion of that earlier story. Its beauty and courage can not be briefly 
summarized. It is a brave book, written out of misery and sorrow, 
but ending in a note of hopefulness. War is ugly, and the author 
is not afraid to be frank when he meets civilian attempts to gloss 
over the despair and cruelty of it. On one occasion the principal 
of a Normal School to which some of the boys have gone to complete 
their course addresses the members of the .class upon those of their 
number who “met the glorious death of arms, twenty-one heroes who 
sleep the long sleep beneath the green grasses.” One of the ex- 
soldiers unable to restrain his feeling bursts forth: 

“Green grasses! Green grasses! Long sleep?’ In the mud of shell 
holes they are lying, knocked rotten, ripped in pieces, gone down, into 
the bog,—Green grasses! This is not a singing lesson. Hero’s death! 
And what sort of a thing do you suppose that was, I wonder? Would 
you like to know how young Hoyer died? All day long he lay out 
in the wire screaming, and his guts hanging out of his belly like 
macaroni. Then a bit of shell took off his fingers and a couple of hours 
later another chunk off his leg, and still he lived; and with his other 
hand he would keep trying to pack back his intestines, and when 
night fell at last he was done. And when it was dark we went out 
to get him and he was full of holes as a nutmeg grater. . .. . 
Now you go and tell his mother how he died. . . . if you have so 
much courage.” 

Passages like this are not put in for sensation. The book is writ- 
ten calmly, with deep intuition, and with superb irony. This little 
company of broken and exhausted soldiers discover the miserable 
tragedy that though they have survived the war, they are lost, their 
generation destroyed. They discover that between the men who served 
at the front and those who stayed at home an almost impenetrable 
barrier has grown up. There is immense power in the quiet sadness 
of the book. Here we see how much more was lost in the war than 
the men killed in action. 

Will this book help to convince the world of the futility of war? Per- 
haps. At least it does one good when an honest man dares to speak 
the truth in the service of humanity. 
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OHN MARSH, PIONEER. -TuHe Lire Story oF A TRAIL-BLAZER ON SIX 
J Frontiers. By George D. Lyman. Illustrated. Scribners, N. Y., 
1930, pp. 394. Price $3.50. 

Here is a biography that is entertaining whether viewed as history, 
biography or adventure. It is the life story of a Massachusetts born 
Harvard graduate (class of 1823) who adventured into the West, 
taught school at the army post on the site of St. Paul, Minn., was 
Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, Wis., participated in the Black 
Hawk War, kept a store in Missouri, followed the Santa Fe trail to 
California, located at the tiny Pueblo of Los Angeles (1836) where he 
began the practice of medicine (qualified only by his Harvard A. B. 
diploma), became a successful placer miner, bought an enormous ranch 
to the north and became a cattle king, and was later murdered on 
his ranch by Mexican bandits. ’ 

The old proverb “Truth is stranger than fiction” is exemplified in 
this story, which is painstakingly authenticated in voluminous biblio- 
graphical notes at the end of the book. The element lacking to make 
it a truly great historical biography is nobility of character in the 
hero. The author has told an unvarnished tale, always human, in 
some aspects a study in abnormal psychology. Even without interest 
in the historical background, any reader may find here a most inter- 
esting picture of the unfolding of a character under the pressure of 
most varied and unusual conditions. 

It is of special interest that the author is neither an historian nor 
a biographer, but a successful physician in San Francisco. His original 
interest in John Marsh, as he tells us, was the fact that Marsh 
was the first man to practice medicine in California. Here is a good 
illustration of how one with an avocation may sometimes pursue his 
aim with greater zeal than one with a vocation. Intrigued by the 
unusual stories picked up about Marsh, Dr. Lyman set out to run 
down this career and spent five years working out clues obtained from 
various parts of the country. The result is a piece of systematic 
research that-is a model of its kind. The whole story is written 
largely from original manuscripts scattered in historical libraries from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. He has made a book that holds one absorbed 
to the end, and whose lessons in human nature one will ponder. 


ASALLE. By Ross F. Lockridge. The World Book Co., Yonkers- 
:. on-Hudson, 1931, pp. 312. Price $1.40. 

This volume takes a worthy place among the many books written 
about New France and the Great Lakes region. For the general read- 
er it provides an excellent introduction to Sparks, Parkman, Winsor, 
Margry and others. The text is liberally interspersed with quotations 
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from the sources. The volume is timely, coming at the 250th anni- 
versary of the explorations of La Salle, which will doubtless be com- 
memorated in many states whose early history this intrepid adventurer 
did so much to associate with the lilies of France. 





